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The Butterick Trio 
Comprising 
The Delineator 
lbc.—$l year . 
The Designer 
10c.—50c, year : 
New Idea Woman’s 
* Magazine 
, 5¢.—0c. year 


Reaching 1,600,000 
omes 

About 10,000,000 

Prosperous: R 

—Women who do their buy- 

ing im Retail Stores and 


who Bay for their Homes, 


their Familiés, Children, 
Husband and -for them- 
Cream of 
Good.Customers in Amer- 
” eA group of con- 
sumers whose patronage 
alone is enough to assure 
the success of any good 
article. Your advertisement 
printed 1,600,0c0__ times 
in one issue. of the 
Butterick Trio reaches 
more yeaders, and costs you 
far less, ‘than could 
print for, yourself and dis- 
trjbute to readers bans 
responsiveness and bu 
power. Trio Rate: $7, 
per agate line, An cb i 
one time ($100) costs you 
1-1 of lc. per reader. 
A Page ‘sdonatons 
costs you about 1-40 of Ic. 
per reader. 


W. H. BLACK 
Mgr. of Advertising 


Home Office, Butterick Bidg. 
New York 


F, H. RAtsTEN 
Western Adv. Mgr. 
First ‘Batons Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 








THE BUTTERICK TRIO. 
THE OLUNEATOR - THE OLSIGNER - NEW IDLA WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 
SUTTERICK BUMLOING, NEW YORK 


WW. Black, Manager of Advertising 


Your advertising in the Butterick Trio 


Accomplishes thorough national distribu- 


tion— 


Reaching 1,600,000 homes— 


‘Representing about 10,000,000 consum- 


| ers—* The cream of good customers in 


America.” 


Your advertising in the Butterick Trio 
does more—it makes and holds retailer 
friendliness and co-operation because— 


Retailers all know THE DELINEATOR, 
THE DESIGNER and NEw IDEA WoMAN’S 
MaGAziINE for what they have ‘already 
accomplished—for what they are now doing. 


The wisdom of your sustained and steady 
advertising in the Butterick Trio will make 
itself manifest through the lively and profii- 
able interest retailers (and, of course, whole- 
salers) take in your product. 


I am prepared to prove this to you in a 
most surprising and effective way. 


LWA 


Manager of Advertising 


P. S.—If you are interested. in getting 
inside information -concerning  retailer- 
friendliness toward the Butterick Trio, write 
to me. 


No. 4. 











1,600,000 FAMILIES ........10,000,000 PROSPEROUS READERS 
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THE ADVERTISER, 


OR THE AGENT, | 


Who is going to prepare lists and esti- 
mates for the Fall campaign will find 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Di- 
rectory for 1907 a mighty handy, 
practical and economical assistant. 
4] Nearly 23,000 newspapers, magazines 
and periodicals revised to date. 4 If 
you estimate with Rowell’s Directory, 
you estimate on the safe side. @ Send 
in your order NOW. 4 Every adver- 
tising agent-—every advertiser who 
spends as muchas five hundred dollars 
a year in general advertising—every 
maker of material and supplies used 
in a publisher's office—and every firm 
who has occasional use for a partial or 
a complete list of newspapers, class 
papers and magazines published in the 
United States or Canada—ought to 
buy a copy of this Directory. 


Cloth and gold; 1,560 pages. $10 net 
cash, sent prepaid. 





The Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, 
10 Spruce Sta, New York Oity. 
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PLAGIARISM IN ADVER- 


TISING. 


THE ETHICS OF LITERARY WRITING 
AS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF 
ADVERTISING—IN ADVERTISING A 
MORE STRICT CODE OBTAINS. IN 
THE GENERAL THAN IN THE RE- 
TAIL FIELD—SOME EXAMPLES OF 
RECENT “CRIBS”—TRUE TEST BY 
WHICH ADVERTISING PLAGIARISM 
MAY BE MEASURED, 


In the Fourteenth Century, 
when Europe was in the heart of 
the Italian Renaissance, and 
poets and writers everywhere 
were busying themselves with re- 
viving the works of the early 
Latin masters, one of the leaders 
of this revival movement, Fran- 
cesco Petrarch, for the guidance 
of those enthusiasts whose de- 
votion to the Early Learning led 
them to copy the very words 
tather than to merely express the 
thoughts and follow the style of 


the Old Scholars, gave expres- 
sion ‘to the following rule of 
writing : 


“We may appropriate another’s 
thought, and may even copy the 
colors of his style, but we must 
abstain from borrowing his exact 
words. The one kind of imita- 
tion makes writers; the other— 
apes.” 

That was five hundred years 
ago—long before the day of the 
printing press, the department 
store or the retail advertisement. 
Scholars then laboriously wrote 
out their compositions by hand 
and embellished them with ini- 
tials and decorations in colored 
inks. One of these manuscripts 


was not considered a bad show- 
ing for an average 
The most 


work. 
worker 


life's 
indefatigable 
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could scarcely turn out more than 
eight or ten of such large vol- 
umes. In these days a book a 
year is hardly too much to ex- 
pect from the “ready writer.” 

Yet, notwithstanding marked 
differences in conditions natural- 
ly brought about through the 
passage of so many years since 
the time of Petrarch, his rule 
practically remains the same. 
One may use nowadays the un- 
applied ideas of another, he may 
receive inspiration from another’s 
writing, but he must not use. an- 
other’s exact words. Only a few 
months ago, when charged with 
berrowing for his “Call of the. 
Wild” incidents from “My Dogs 
in the Northland” (by Edgerton 
R. Young), Jack London said: 
“Suppose a certain incident oc- 
curs with one of my dogs. I can 
use this material in a story, can 
I not? Agreed. Now, suppose 
it doesn’t happen with my dog, 
but with some one else’s dog, but 
that I happen to see the incident. 
May I use it? Again agreed. 
Now, however, I do not see. the 
incident, but the man with whose 
dog it occurred tells me about it. 
May I use it? Again agreed. A 
step further—instead of telling 
me about it, a man writes the in- 
cident, not in a story, but in a 
plain narration of incidents. May 
I use it in my story? And if 
not, why not?” 

This then may be considered 
to be the underlying principle of 
ethics in literary writing. Does 
it hold true in the field of com- 
mercial writing Do men who 
are filling full pages in the ad- 
vertising sections of newspapers 
and magazines .of the day, under 
a keen pressure as to time and 
latitude in style, respect one an- 
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other's rights to their own ad- 
vertisements, typographical ar- 
rangement and ideas? ‘Lhe opti- 
mist likes to say that they do. 
But those who are intimate with 
all the inner workings of ‘adver- 
tisirig know that such a millen- 
nium has not arrived just’ yet. 
The need of the injunction grant- 
ed only a short time ago in favor 
of the Toasted Corntlake Com- 
pany against the American Rice 
Food & Manufacturing Company, 
restraining the latter from using 
the letters “K. T. C.” in its ad- 
vertising, is only too plain an in- 
dication that the advertising 
sense of right and wrong has not 
yet attained its majority. 

The trouble would seem to lie 
largely in the fact, as one writer 
happily expressed it, that adver- 
tising is “still in the gristle and 
represents only the individual 
views of individual advertising 
men, with consequently no fixed 
standard and no high or abiding 
code of ethics to discountenance 
‘fake’ sales, ‘fake’ advertising 
and plagiarism.” 


In the advertising field plagiar- 
ism creeps out in three different 


An advertiser will “bor- 
row” the exact words of another, 
or he will appropriate his illus- 
trations, catch phrase, trademark 
and the like, or he will use his 
ideas in such a way as to seri- 
ously interfere with the origina- 
tor’s plans. 

In retail advertising, probablv. 
there is more actual literal “crib- 
bing” than in the field of general 
publicity. There are some ad- 
vertising agents in New York 
who, it is said, when commis- 
sioned to write a large advertise- 
ment for a department or other 
store, have often merely clipped 
out an advertisement holus-bolus 
from a southern or western pa- 
per, pasted on their client’s name, 
cut and sent it off to the local 
papers. Which is a very easy 
way of turning an “honest” dol- 
lar or two. Other adsmiths, less 
daring “or more shrewd, as you 
prefer, will “borrow” one para- 
graph from a Brooklyn adver- 
tisement, another from a Phila- 
delphiaadvertisement. and so on. 
welding together their loot into 


forms. 


a thoroughly cosmopolitan adver. 
tisement. Even men who ar 
higher up in the profession are 
not always far enough up to be 
above benefiting themselves by 
the ingenuity of others. A large 
eastern department store some 
time ago included in an ad a 
very good catchline, which ran, 
“The straw hat you want is 
here.” Shortly thereafter «n. 
other large department store in 
the same city, one of interna. 
tional reputation, came out with 
a slogan suspiciously _ similar; 
“The thing you want is at 5 

This may possibly be objected 
to as drawing too fine a distinc. 
tion between pure coincidences 
and deliberate cribbirig, but it 
furnishes just the needed ex. 
ample to illustrate the different 
light in which this thing seems 
to be regarded in the retail and 
general advertising fields. Not 
very long since L. B. Jones, ad- 
vertising manager for the East- 
man Kodak Company, was pre- 
paring a little advertising book- 
Iet. It was styled, “Twenty 
Years of Film Experience 1s 
Rolled up in Every Kodak Cart- 
ridge.” Mr. Jones was _ particu- 
larly well pleased with _ the 
phrase, but as he -dwelt: upon it, 
trying to improve it wherever 
possible, its rythm — gradually 
seemed to strike him as strange- 
ly familiar. Investigations brought 
to light a clothing advertising 
booklet gotten out some three 
years before by the Stein-Bloch 
Company and similarly _ styled, 
“Fifty Years of Knowing How 
is Sewed up into Every Suit of 
Stein Bloch Clothes.” A _ new 
title was found for the Eastman 
booklet. 

In speaking of the matter, Mr. 
Jones said: “Had that booklet 
gone out, it would have been a 
palpable crib. I could not even 
have claimed that I had_ never 
seen the Stein Bloch catchline, 
for I had discussed with a mem- 
ber of their firm the involved 
grammar. question as to whether 
the leading verb of the phrase 
should be ‘is’ or ‘are.’ It was 
sheer good luck that saved me 
from unconsciously — stealing _ the 
very essence of what I consid- 

(Continued on pag: 6.) 
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Sometimes Opportunity does not 
knock at all: It just stands at your 


door and waits to be asked in. 


Some, but not all, advertisers see 


that the weekly publication has advan- 


tages over the monthly. When every- 


body sees it the advantage will be less. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post has 
more men readers than any other pub- 


lication in América. 


THE CurRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston CHICAGO BUFFALO 
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ered an exceedingly clever phrase. 
I do not think that I could even 
claim that there was anything 
ofiginal in the idea as applied to 
film. The explanation is that the c 
form of that sentence had: im- 
pressed me and was floating 
around in some brain cell. It 
came to the front when wanted, 
bat the Stein Bloch label should 
have been on it.” 

For some reason the same in- 
iquity does not seem to attach to 
the theft of cuts and illustrations 
as to that of words. The advertising 
manager of a good-sized department 
store in a large eastern city, a 
man of standing in the profes- 
sion, once unblushingly told the 
writer that he obtains most of 
his illustrations from advertise- 
ments gotten out by other stores. 

“Sometimes I will take a mil- 
linery cut from one ad,” he ex- 
plained, with evident pride in 
what apparently appeared to him 
an ingenious enterprise, “a suit 
cut from another, a children’s 


cut from a third, and by proper 
arrangement, and with the assist- 


ance of a few deft touches from 
the brush of our ticket writer, I 
am often able to get a really ar- 
tistic group effect. Others of 
my illustrations I get from cata- 
logues which various cut agen- 
cies occasionally distribute. These 
stock cut catalogues are some- 
times printed on a peculiar pa- 
per, ruled with narrow yellow 
lines, which photograph _ black 
and show up black in print, thus 
destroying the illustration. The 
purpose of these lines, 1 suppose, 
is to prevent the very thing which 
I find is such a complete solution 
of one of my biggest advertising 
problems. If that is their object, 
however, the yellow lines are en- 
tirely ineffectual, for by simply 
washing the print in a weak solu- 
tion of nitric acid they disappear, 
leaving the illustration in perfect 
condition for the engraving pro- 
cess,” 

This same advertiser went on 
to tell how he once ran across a 
stock cut catalogue full of illus- 
trations, printed on white in a 
peculiar shade of blue, which 
rather had him “up a tree” for a 
solution as to how the difficulty 


of reproducing the colored’ cut 
might be overcome. The dis- 
covery was eventually made, that 
by using in the reproducing 
camera a ray filter the blue of the 
drawing would be neutralized 
and .what is known as a brewn 
print’, would be obtained. = This 
brown print would then be 
bleached, which process leaves 
the paper white and the lines 
black, and the print would then 
be ready to be reproduced in 
zinc. The working out of these 
minor problems, my. candid in- 
formant told me, formed a very 
absorbing part of his work, and 
he said that he looked forward 
with interest to the next com- 
bination he might encounter. 

The suggestion that his actions 
in this respect might possibly be 
open to criticism, was pooh- 
hooed. “Nonsense,” he said, “I 
never appropriate another man’s 
words, but his illustrations I do 
not hesitate to ‘borrow’ when 
occasion demands. I am hereto 
produce certain results. My em- 
ployer handicaps me in many 
ways—for one instance, he will 
not provide me with an artist to 
enable me to get out good illus- 
trations for my ads. And yet he 
looks for big and -immediate re- 
sults. What am I to do? Busi- 
ness is war—and you know what 
war is.” 

This is possibly one reason 
why cut piracy is so prevalent in 
retail advertising circles. A mer- 
chant will hedge in his advertis- 
ing department with unreasonable 
restrictions and top it over with 
discouraging conditions, and yet 
expect resultful advertising. He 
will tie up his adman hand and 
foot and then tell him to run. 
Because some papers will sketch 
articles of merchandise which ad- 
vertisers may send to them, 
many a store management will 
not countenance any expenditures 
on cuts or illustrative work. 
Newspaper artists, however, are 
not always satisfactory. They, 
are not always available when 
they are most wanted, nor is it 
always convenient or feasible to 
send merchandise to newspaper 
offices to be sketched. In such a 
case what is the advertising man 
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to do? Plainly all is not grist 
that comes to his mill. 

But-this is not put forth in de- 
fense of this ‘practice of subsist- 
ing upon other people’s brains, 
for out. of every ten “‘cribs” it 
may be relied upon that nine 
are due to a lack of ability or 
inclination on the part of the 
pirate to produce something orig- 
inal. Yet the strict rules which 
obtain in the purely literary field 
must not be applied unmodified 
to advertising. Nor would it 
be fully just to judge retail ad- 
vertising methods by the identi- 
cal code of ethics which governs 
activities in the general field. 
The advertising writer of a large 
department store turns out more 
actual “copy” in a week -probably 
than the general writer does in a 
month or a year. In New York, 
for instance, there are at least 
five or six retail houses whose 
monthly advertising appropria- 
tions average, at the very lowest 
estimate, fully twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Taking a newspa- 
per column to be worth, say, 
fifty dollars, these figures mean 
that the advertising departments 
of these houses have to prepare 
each week on an average of one 
hundred and twenty-five columns 
or about sixteen full newspaper 
pages. In other cities, where 
stores do not devote such enor- 
mous sums of money to adver- 
tising, the newspaper rates are 
not generally as high, so that 
probably there mav not be a very 
great difference in the amount of 
matter turned out by the adver- 
tising departments, 

It only seems more than likely 
that working under so keen a 
pressure as to time and quantity 
of work to be executed, a de- 
partment store or other retail ad- 
vertiser will often unconsciously 
use cuts, or illustrative ideas 
from advertisements gotten out 
by other stores. or phrases of 
which he may have lost all but 
the merest subconscious . impres- 
sion and which, furthermore, he 
may neither recognize nor ’ have 
the time to investigate. A good 
example of this is to be found in 
the foregoing lines in the in- 
stances of the two headlines: 


wvertiser 


“The straw hat you watit is 
here” and “The thing--you*want 
is at ————.” Whether parallel 
constructions such as these. con- 
stitute. plagiarism or are. merely 
to be regarded as an unfortunate 
coincidence is, therefore, a nice 
question of advertising ethics. 

The essence of the advertising 
man’s ethics should seem to be 
to refrain from “borrowing” or 
using in any way the expressions, 
ideas or illustrations of a com- 
petitor. As a competitor is one 
who is reaching after the same 
trade toward which your house 
may be devoting its attention, the 
rules for the general and retail 
advertiser must differ materially. 
The former has for his competi- 
tors every one, no matter where 
located, who is engaged in manu- 
facturing or marketing a com- 
modity similar to his. A _ retail- 
er, on the other hand, is compet- 
ing only with those situated 
within a certain, generally very 
clearly, outlined trading zone. 
Therefore, while the general ad- 
must not in any way 
draw upon the advertising of any 
house in his line, it may not be 
exactly non-ethical for a retailer 
in Brooklyn to make some use, 
restricted, of course, of the ideas 
or other work of a retailer in 
Chicago or St. Louis. 

But, at all events, the capable 
advertiser, the man who has faith 
in his ability to produce original, 
forceful advertising, and has in- 
dustry sufficient to exercise that 
ability, would scorn to fall: back 
upon the work of another. So 
we may look upon plagiarism, or 
“cribbing,” whether an actual 
breach of ethics or not, as an open 
confession of a lack of advertis- 
ing originality and ability—a cry 
for help from a man who has 
drifted into strange channels arid 
finds himself beyond his depth. 

AtpHonsus P. Haire. 


a 


BORROWING BRAINS. 

It has hecome a_ rather common 
practice for merchants in distant cities 
to appropriate each other’s ideas, and 
some authorities justify this on the 
cround that it does not harm the: orig- 
inating house. While, ethically, this 
position cannot be maintained, five mer- 
chants out of ten-seem_ to countenance 
it—New York Daily Trade Record. 
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POLITICAL . ADVERTISING 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





Massachusetts, for the protec- 
tion of her innocent voters, has 
just_taken her politicians in hand 
with respect to their political ad- 
vertising. According to an Act 
passed by her Legislature, June 
28th, all political advertising 
must be signed, and corporations 
(of the sort deseribed) must not 
contribute money to _ influence 
elections. 

Whether a political advertise- 
ment is in the advertising col- 
umns, or in the reading iatter 
space, it must be signed by the 
“chairman or secretary, or the 
name of two officers of the polit- 
ical or other organization insert- 
ing the same, or the name of 
some voter who is responsible 
therefor, with his residence and 
the street and number thereof, if 
any appear therein in the nature 
of a signature.” 

Such matter inserted in read- 
ing columns shall be preceded, or 
followed, by the word “Adver- 
tisement” in a separate line, in 
type not smaller than that of the 
body type of the newspaper” or 
other periodical in which it may 
appear. 

This sums up section 1st and I 


_ give section 2d entire: 


“Section 2. No person shall 
pay the owner, editor, publisher, 
or agent of a newspaper or other 
periodical to induce him editor- 
ially to advocate or oppose any 
candidate for public office or 
political principle; and no such 
owner, editor, publisher, or agent 
shall accept such payment.” 

This provision, however, does 
not apply to the outright pur- 
chase of such paper or periodical. 

In the third section the corpor- 
ations that are restricted from 
giving election contributions, and 
those that “carry on the business 
of a bank, trust, security, indem- 
nity, safe deposit, insurance, rail- 
road, street railway, telegraph, 
telephone, gas, electric light, heat, 
power, canal, acqueduct, or water 
company, or any company hav- 
ing the right to take or condemn 
land or to exercise franchises in 


public ways granted: by. the com- 
monwealth or by any cdtinty, city 
or town. “And no ‘trtstée or 
trustees Owning or holding a ma- 
jority of the stock of such a cor- 
poration, shall pay or contribute 
in order to aid, promote or pre- 
vent the nomination or election 
of any person to public office, or 
in order to aid, promote, or an- 
tagonize the interests of any 
political party, or to’ influence cr 
affect the vote on any question 
submitted to the voters. No per- 
son shall solicit or receive such 
payment or contribution from 
such corporations or such holders 
of stock.” 

In section 4, the punishment 
pronounced for violating any of 
the provisions of the Act, is, “a 
fine of not more than Ten Thou- 
sand Dollars.” And any officer, 
director or agent of a corporation 
“violating any provisions of this 
Act, who authorized such viola- 
tion, or any person who violates, 
or in any way knowingly aids, or 
abets the violation of an of the 
provisions of this Act, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more 
than One Thousand Dollars, or 
by imprisonment for not more 
than one year.” 

The pith of this matter of re- 
form is seen in the first section. 
The idea, of course, as the Salem 
News says—which publishes the 
full text of the Act—‘“is to pre- 
vent the publication of paid mat- 
ter in such wise as to appear to 
be an.independent expression of 
opinion. There must be no 
masquerading. Hitherto it has 
been the custom of most news- 
papers to mark such matter—but 
with far less obliviousness than is 
required by the new statute. The 
marks used in some offices for 
instance have commonly. been 
three stars at the end—i e, * * * 
—indicating to the initiated read- 
er the commercial character of 
the transaction, though perhaps 
not as clearly as-is the case in 
some newspapers. where _ the 
marking is “adv.” or “paid adv.” 
The judgment of the legislature 
is apparently that the marks 
should leave no doubt as to~the 
nature of the matter, and hencc- 
forth the law says that all such 
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matter shall be marked in full 
with. the word “advertisement,” 
in type at least as large as the 
ordinary body type.” 

The News says further that the 
probable effect of the new Act 
will be to curtail the volume of 
political advertising hereafter— 
“at least when inserted by indi- 
vidual candidates. The use of 
‘display’ is not so likely to be in- 
terfered with, because that is ob- 
viously advertising anyway, and 
never has deluded: anybody.” 

The argument on which this 
legislation is: based is the defense 
of the reader. -He must not be 
any longer deceived in thinking 
the paper or the editor says 
something, and acting on suchan 
opinion—when the party or per- 
sons to be helped are “beating 
their own drum,” and paying for 
the privilege of doing it. 

As to the final sections, what 
the News says is interesting: 

“The corporation section would 
probably tend to interfere with 
the ‘packing’ of a legislature or 
city council by corporate hench. 
men—if possible of detection— 
through the use of money, but 
that the evil complained of will 
be entirely eradicated, so far as 
it exists at all, .by any such 
statute, is probably felt by no- 
body. 

“Obviously the above law does 
not preclude the free publication 
of matter calculated to advance 
or retard political candidacies, 
since it applies to paid matter 
only. Announcements Of candi- 
dacies may therefore be published 
unmarked, if any newspaper is 
willing to print them gratis—and 
most ‘of them are. Editorial sup- 
port when ‘unawed by influence’ 
or at any rate when ‘unbribed by 
gain’ may also be freely printed. 
But puffs for candidates or 
counter-blasts against them, for 
the printing of which money is 
actually charged, must be clearly 
marked and signed. And on the 
whole, while it will unquestion- 
ably mitigate ~against . newspaper 
revenues to some extent; it will 
be. -generally - regarded as a 
proper enough law. At any rate 
it insists on the equal treatment 


of all who pay for this kind of 
campaigning. 

“The only unfortunate circum- 
stance about the law is that it 
does not settle that vexed ques- 
tion as to what is ‘news’ and 
what is not. 
differ from 
thereon.” 

—__ + 
THE NEWSPAPERS OF CHICAGO. 

The newspapers of Chicago have a 
very distin.tive history and a very 
marked individuality. They are, and 
always have been, differcnt from the 
newspapers in any other American 
city. Chicago papers have becn clcar, 
bright, interesting, handsomely  de- 
signed and printed, and_ enterprising. 
No more. distinctive newspapers have 
ever been published in any city. They 
have typified Chicago—the better Chi- 
cago. They do now typify Chicago.— 
Profitable Advertising. 


Undisputed 


The Undisputed Claim that it has the 
LARGEST TWO-CENT 
CIRCULATION 


of any newspaper, morning or 
evening, not cnly 


IN CHICAGO 


but in the whole country, is supported 
by the detailed statement of circula- 
tion appearing in every issue of 


The Record - Herald 


The circulation is steadily increas- 
ing, and the readers of THE Recorp- 
HERALD are intelligent people who 
have the means to satisfy any reason- 
able desire created by advertising. 


CIRCULATION for SEPTEMBER 


Daily excecaing 153,000 
Gain over last {4 000 
’ 


year exceeding 
Sunday “;* 218,000 
19,000 


Gain : last 
year exceeding 
RECCR”-YER4LD BU‘LDING, CHICAGO 
New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave, 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeeping, 
postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents, 


Actual average circulation 149,281. 


Most candidates 
publishers 


most 
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EAST SIDE METHODS OF 
SOLICITING ADVER- 
TISING. 


There is not a great deal of ad- 
vertising done on the extreme 
East Side in New York City, and 
consequently not much soliciting, 
but what there is done of both 1s 
original and unique. 

Last summer, swimming drew 
me to this section of New York 
very often, not the lower but the 
upper East Side, and I had op- 
portunity to observe the adver- 
tising methods in vogue. One 
afternoon, while resting and en- 
joying refreshment in as pavilion 
overlooking the river, near the 
swimming tank, I was introduced 
to a young man who was an- 
nounced as being an advertising 
man. He really did not look the 
part, at least he did not resemble 
any of the numerous types of the 
craft I had met along Park Row 
and elsewhere, but when he 


stated he was about to start out 
and get business in the vicinity 
and asked me to accompany him 
I went along out of curiosity. 


He informed me he was get- 
ting ads for “journals” and I 
learned that “journals” were not 
regularly published newspapers 
but nothing more than _ picnic 
programmes. That portion of 
New York is the home of almost 
innumerable social organizations. 
There are “The Jolly Six,” 
“The Hummers,” “The Friendly 
Bunch,’ “The Tourists,” and 
others, too numerous to mention. 
Every winter these organizations 
hold a grand “Reception and 
Ball,’ and every summer they 
have an outing that is supposed 
to be equally grand. Tickets are 
sold in large quantities, and bar 
and other privileges are also sold, 
but to further augment receipts 
ads in the journals are disposed 
of. The saloon keepers of the 
neighborhood are the principal 
patrons, although always their 
patronage is far from voluntary. 

My newly acquired friend, the 
advertising . man, .explained. the 
method, .. Without attempting to use 
his exact’ language, which would 
be almost sinful, the method is as 
follows: *When™ the- grand -event 


is decided upon and the hall, or 
boat and grove, engaged and de. 
posit paid, 

out. T 


color the better the effect—and 


sometimes they are as large as} 
These } 


one by two feet in size. 
are hung in the neighborhood 
saloons, in the windows and on 
the walls. In the height of these 
two social seasons the refresh. 
ment parlors are gorgeous with 
these hangers. 
entertainment. committee, the. re- 
ception committee, the floor com. 
mittee and) many other commit- 
tees are boldly printed. The com. 
mittees are numerous, even if the 
organization has- only a dozen 
members, or less, ‘and every 
member - has, perforce, to be at 
least once on every committee. 

The~ dispensor of liquid  re- 
freshmént -does not always ap. 
prove of these decorations; but 
that makes no difference. He is 
not consulted, and if he objects 
he is informed in no unmist&ken 
terms that if he “lets a kick out” 
the “gang” will purchase “suds” 
elsewhere. 
mittee enter one of these em- 
poriums and find no place for 
their announcements they do not 
hesitate to remove enough hang- 
ers, which they throw on _ the 
floor, to make room for their 
own. 

Well, soon the tickets are 
printed and an active canvass is 
begun. No one expects to buy 
tickets of his own free will and 
accord. Neither is one expected 
to; so the feeling is mutual and 
there is no misunderstanding on 
this score. The saloon men are 
visited, the proprietors of those 
places, first, where the members, 
or at least one or two of them, 
spend their money, and then each 
of the other places, no matter 
whether any of the various com- 
mittees ever enter its doors or 
not. Now, it is not necessary to 
say that the bonifaces do not 
look kindly on these business 
propositions. They argue that 
they do’ ndt. dance; . that..their 
bartender*is*sick and they can- 
not get away; that business is 
dull and they cannot afford it: 
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but it is without avail. They buy 
at least two tickets, and if the 
district leader or the assembly- 
man is interested in the grand 
event they buy many more, even 
unto the depletion of the cash 
drawer, 

Up to this point the hangers 
have been hung and the tickets 
have been sold. And now comes 
the finishing and artistic “touch,” 
t:e point where the advertising 
man gets in his work with lis 
“journal.” The journal is about 
half the size of a newspaper page 
and usually printed on one side 
only. The order of dances, or 
the athletic events, -are printed in 
the middle, leaving enough room 
for sufficient ads; or all that can 
be privateered. Again the patient 
saloonkeeper is approached, not 
always by members of one of the 
committees, but often by the ad- 
vertising man. Agate lines are 
unheard of in this territory. 
Space is designated as ‘‘squares,” 
as they were by old-time editors 
of country weeklies, and the 
price is usually about $2 for 
about two inches, although the 
price and the space depend very 
largely upon the saloon man and 
his reputation as a “giver-up.’ 
Now up to this period the pur- 
vevor of beverages has been as 
patient as could be expected by 
anyone. True, he has used lan- 
guage, but up to this time. he has 
not made a move to reach for 
his bung starter. The third visit 
requires a man of nerve and ex- 
perience; and some one always 
accompanies him. Later I was 
informed that my friend expected 
a pal to go with him that after- 
noon, but he was disappointed 

and that was why he so cordially 
invited me to go along. 

Our experiences would fill a 
small book, even if very tersely 
written. Threats, bluffs, cajolery 
and arguments were used. We 
made nine calls and in every 
place but one my friend secured 
an ad. In most places he got the 
money with the order. In one 
instance he took ninety cents for 
asquare.and in another he got 
$2—and. the latter space was 
smaller than the former: at least 
as it was marked out on_ the 


dummy, The “advertising man" 
informed me that he would get 
about {ity dollars’ worth of ads 
on which he would make one 
half, as his commission. The 
printing of the journal cost $1:, 
so the association would clean up 
about $10, which was not so bad 
when one considers that over $60 
worth of tickets had been sold to 
the advertisers alonc. Not a word 
was said about circulation. The 
word is unknown in that section. 
I asked my friend how many 
journa's would be printed and he 
replied, “About three hundred.” 
I inquired how many _ tickets 
would be sold and he replied, 
“About twelve hundred.” 

IT do not wish to say anything 
unkind or ungallant but the 
thought did occur to me _ that 
these East Side promoters of en- 
tertainments, and their assistants 
and advertising solic'tors. could 
give points to the promoters of 
church fairs; and also to some 
publications I know of. 

eae 











The November 
issue of the 


SPARE 
MOMENTS 


Magazine 


will be advertised in 
30 daily newspapers 


Put SPARE MOMENTS 
on your next list 


Leonard Darbyshire, Ine., 
Publisher, Rochester, M. Y. 
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THE HOLIDAY CALL. 
By Joel Benton, 


Holiday presents were once 
limited to books, jewelry and a 
few miscellaneous knick knacks. 
A class of books called ‘“Aa- 
nuals” was up to fifty years ago 
made especially for the Holiday 
season. It was a fashion followed 
in England, as well as here, and 
such writers as Tennyson, Cole- 
ridge, Longfellow, Holmes, Poe 
and others, of equal and _ lesser 
weight, were among the makers 
of their literary contents, 

Their pictorial embellishments 
of mezzotint and line engraving 
were excellent, and are. still 
memorable, 

The field for Holiday giving 
to-day, however, is practically 
unlimited. It is no longer a 
closed and_ special preserve. 
Within a very few years we have 
seen nearly all the stores and 
crafts not only decorate their 
windows with Christmas greens, 
but make distinct appeals for the 
Holiday trade. 

Even goods as practical and 
unsentimental as clothing and 
hardware can be successfully ad- 
vertised in the Holiday weeks, 
with surprising results. And why 
should their dealers stand back, 
and show an unnecessary mod- 
esty when the weeks devoted to 
gifts approach? 

For people 
nowadays—a 


everything 
range, 


give 

cooking 
wearing apparel, boots and shoes, 
and whatever has use even apart 
from pure artistic beauty. So, 


the purveyors of these goods 
should be alert, and take an early 
opportunity to boom their wares. 

As the whole public looks in- 
tently and early for what is com- 
ing, the promptest publicity con- 
cerning goods that are offered 
will stand the best chance _of 
hitting its mark. 

The largest giving is of course 
that between intimate, or near 
relatives, and with this the Banks, 
especially those with Savings pro- 
visions, can judiciously concern 
themselves. For the parent or 
uncle who is able and willing— 
if his attention is called to it— 
to: give his child,. or nephew, a 


nest egg for deposit, will not only 
help the Bank, and the beneficiary 
of the gift; ‘but. willsdo much: to 
promue the well-being ‘of the 
social order. 

The instances, however, where 
giving has become a commercial 
factor to look after keenly are 
far too many to name. As each 
year this Holiday gift fund in- 
creases, it behooves the active 
dealer to see that he gets his 
fair share of it, and to study out 
with all the help he can get the 
means and mediums: that are 
most likely to serve him. well. 

It needs little argument to 
show that the best period for 
getting money through sales is 
that when the owners of the 
money are making definite ar- 
rangements to part with it—when 
giving and the benevolent spirit 
becomes almost an _ epidemic— 
and all classes are affected by it 
—the harvest of plenty is in sight. 
It is none too early, therefore, 
when the Autumn days are at 
hand, for everybody who sells 6r 
manufactures articles of com- 
merce, to have their proclama. 
tions in a state of preparedness. 

We do not always remember 
that it is owing to the Holidays 
that we have a large number of 
manufactures—new and odi. 
This period not only calls for an 
endless quantity of. the various 
goods which are common, and 
with which we have long been 
familiar, but it accepts in_ the 
way of toys and gimcracks a lot 
of baubles that please the chil- 
dren. 

No one would ever think of 
keeping these in latge stock for 
the most part of the year, but 
when the giving season arrives 
there cannot be too many of them 
displayed. Large numbers of 
them will be left over, as a mat- 
ter of course, but, with the dust 
brushed off and careful storage, 
they can be made to do service 
another year. 

We have been told by sage 
moralists, and economists, that 
our epidemic of Holiday giving 
is now fast becoming a burden. 
It is so bountiful and so com- 
pulsory that one must give or be 
put out of the fashionable and re- 
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spectable list. Very well then; 
we must accept another fashion 
when it comes and prevails. To- 
day, however, it is the dictate of 
good sense to do as the Romans 
do. It will bextime to adopt new 
manners later. But just now the 
business precept is to cater to ex- 
isting wants, 

The Holidays—Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and the New Year— 
will soon gleam from the calen- 
dar, with their multiplied sug- 
gestions, and they will be for- 
tunate merchants who take a 
ready and sincere account of the 
Holiday call. 


FROM THE THRONE. 


These statements (attesting the 
“legitimacy” of the Trade Press) are 
not true of what are known to the 
Postoffice Department as_ mail-order 
publications, which are cheap in form, 
cheap in appearance and cheap in 
matter, and circulate at rates hardly 
more than nominal, if not in fact 
nominal. 

The regulations now under revision 
when a delinquent subscription shall 
be declared as ‘‘expired” A 
new regulation soon to be promulgated 


will restrict sample copies to ten per 


cent of actual mailings. 

Legitimate publishers in the past 
have embarrassed the Department in 
laudable work by protesting in behalf 
of the illegitimate fakirs If in 
the performance of any duty I find it 
necessary to legally withdraw the 
(second class) privilege in specific 
cases, I hope there will be no sympa- 
thetic strike against the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General 

The Postmaster-General and myself 
have decided not to recommend or 
urge an increase in the second class 
rate of postage. We th efore trust 
that legitimate publishers witi aid us in 
the work of ridding the service, of the 
real abuses. 

These four paragraphs contain 
th: meat of the address delivered 
by Hon. A. J. Lawshe, Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General at 
the Trade Press banquet in 
Washington. It was an_ officis’ 
utterance in every sense of that 
term, carefully prepared in ad- 
vance with the sanction of the 
Postmaster-General von Meyer in 
whose presence it was read from 
manuscript. 

Without any imputations as to 
motive or criticism as to pro- 
priety, it would seem impossible 
to draw any practical conclusions 
from these declarations other 
than these: 

Publishers will take notice that 





Dressmaking- 
at-Home 


tells women what to wear 
and how to make it. It 
has their confiden e and 
gets their attention in over 


150,000 homes each 


month. 


No further argument need 
be made to the advertisér. 


Dressmaking - at - Home 
Publishing Co. 
Masonic. Temple, CHICAGO 
Tel. Randolph 814 
21 W. 23rd St... NEW. YORK 

















the Department is about to make 
a horrible example of the so- 
called mail-order periodicals, 
which, as a class, are declared to 
be published primarily for ad- 
vertising purposes at . merely 
nominal rates. 

The Department. further gives 
notice that it does not propose 
hereafter (as in the past) to be 
“embarrassed by the protests of 
legitimate publishers” in behalf 
of “illegitimate fakirs.” Contra- 
wise even “legitimate publishers” 
will- be treated with as little con- 
sideration as is shown to their 
colleagues whom Mr. Lawshe 
chooses call “illegitimate 
fakirs.” 

Furthermore, in default of en- 
actment by the last Congress of 
the old commission’s radical re- 
form bill, the Third , Assistant 
Postmaster-General is currently 
revising the’ Postal Regulations 
which will, among other things; 
restrict the distribution of sample 
copies to ten per cent of the’ bona 
fide paid subscription: list. It will’ 
also restrict the term of credit 


to 
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for subscribers in arrears to less 
than one year. 

And, finally, Mr. Lawshe may 
be quoted. with having “no »a- 
tience with such pub.ishers, who 
really know the way but will not 
walk therein. J shall 1.t lay 
down a maze of rules the result 
of which will be to show publish- 
ers of the doubtful class just how 
far they may go in illegitimate 
directions without obstructing or 
endangering their second class 
status.” 

——_~+oo—____ 


. BUSINESS GOING OUT. 


Catkins & MHorpen, New 
York, are asking rates from farm 
papers. 

Lorp & Tuomas, Chicago, are 
sending out Union Pacific adver- 
tising to newspapers. 

THE new agency of Hill & 
Stocking, Pittsburg, is asking 
rates from néwspapers. 


Tue Angle Lamp is being ad- 
vertised in farm papers by the 
Long-Critchfield Agency,  Chi- 
cago. 


Tue Frank Presbrey Agency, 
New York, is putting out some 
Pinaud advertising with news- 
papers. 

RENEwALs for the Kargon Ex- 
tracting Company, Cincinnati, are 
going to newspapers through the 
Biaine-l hompson Agency, of that 
city. 

Att of the advertising of Deere 
& Co.; of Moline, Illinois, makers 
of John Deere Plows is now being 
handled by the Long-Critchficld 
Agency. 

Tue E. H. Clarke Agency, 
Chicago. is using 10,000 lines in 
newspapers to advertise Swanson 
Rheumatism Cure Company, of 
that city. 


THE largest appropriation ever 
made to adve-tise a stock food 
has been placed by the Interna- 
tional Stock Food Co. of Minne- 
apolis. with the Long-Critchfield 
Corporation of Chicago. . This 
advertising aggregates approxi- 
matcly $200,000 per annum. 


& Hotpen, New 
York, are using- -mewspapers 
throughout the* country, 7.000 
lines, for the National Phono- 
graph Company. 


GeraLp B. WapswortH, New 
York, is piacing copy for Leon- 
ard's Invisible Ear Drum, A. C. 
Leonard & Company, New York, 
with newspapers. 


CALKINS 


H. J. Miter & Company, New 
York, are placing the advertising 
of Andrew Brunton, who has five 
piano warerooms, in papers ~ in 
northern New Jersey. 


Contracts are being made with 
newspapers generally for the W. 
B. corset, 14,000 lines. Magazines 
are also being used by the Kauf- 
man Agency, New York, 


Tue Fasig-Tipton Company, 


New York, horsedealers, are us- 
ing space in a selected list of 
newspapers, 50 lines double col- 
umn; business being placed di- 
rect. 


Tue D-Arcy .Agency, St. Louis, 


is renewing contracts and adding 
new papers to the list for George 
A. Dickel & Company, St. 
Louis; 624 inches or. more to be 
used within a year, 


H. \V. Doremus, New York, is 
placing advertising with newspa- 
pers throughout the State of 
Ohio for N. W. Harris & Sons, 
New York, bankers and brokers, 
regarding the opening of their 
Cleveland office, 


THE advertising of S. L. Allen 
& Company, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of agricultural imple- 
ments, will be placed by Powers 
& Armstrong, of that city, with 
farm papers. Copy will start 
about November Ist. 


Tue Rogers Silverware Com- 
pany, New York, is sending out 
a direct proposition to publishers 
generally. A portion of the busi- 
ness is being. handled b- Nelson 
Chesman. New York, and 50 lin- 
copy. advertising a four-piece set 
of silverware, is being placed by 
the Stanleyway Agency, New 
York. 
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BOSTON NOTES. 





The Packard .Shoe Co, is con- 
tracting for space in cities where 
it has local agents. The business 
is placed by the Shumway 
Agency, 


Mr. Foster, formerly of the J. 
Walter Thompson Agency, is now 
in charge of the New England 
ofice of Arnold & Dyer, with 
offices at 8 Beacon st. 


The. Shumway Agency is mak- 
ing up a list for Bell's Spiced 
Seasoning advertising. The busi- 
ness is placed. this month and 
runs up to Thanksgiving Day. 


The advertising of the Heffer- 
nan Co., Lynn, Mass., is in the 
hands of K P. Tillman, Globe 
Bldg. Contracts for the winter 
season will be placed shortly. 


Mr. Pearson of the Pettingill 
Agency is placing the advertising 
of the Lawrenceburg Roller Mills 
—‘Town Talk’ Flour’—in the 


cities where the goods are on: 


sale, 


Hewes & Potter are contract- 
ing for space in a large number 
of December magazines. |The 
advertising is for the Bull Dog 
Suspender and is placed by the 
Shumway Agency. 


H. E. Ayres & Co., Federal st., 
Boston, are asking for rates from 
papers throughout the country 
for a new client. They. are also 
placing some advertising for the 
Burton-Pierce Co. in a few 
cities, 


The P. F. O'Keefe Agency is 
sending- out orders for “Fall Buy- 
ing in Boston,” a project to in- 
‘ace New Englanders to do their 


buying in. Boston. [he copy is. 


in three inches. double. column, 
running e.o.d, for one month, 


The Ginter Grocery ' Co, has 
been asking for rates,-on'a mail- 
order campaign, from paper; 
generally. The proposition has 
been dropped temporarily on ac- 
count of the high prices prevail- 
ing on all goods handled by them. 


Small, Maynard & Co. are 
sending out orders through the 
Wyckoff Agency for ‘space in 
leading magazines running 
through the fall. 


New England dailies are re- 
ceiving contracts from E, & J. 
Burke Co., Times Bldg., New 
York City, for the advertising 
of Guinness’s Stout. 


E. F. Gould, of Wood, Putnam 
& Wood, is asking for preferred 
positions in all the magazines 
for the Gillette Safety Razor ad- 
vertising: for 1908. Back covers 


-are especially desired. 


Agricultural papers are being 
used by the Walton Advertising 
Agency for the advertising of 
Adams &:Co., bankers, This ad- 
vertising- is an experiment. and if 
they find agricultural papers 
bring results on high grade 
financial advertising other finan- 
cial houses will probably fall in 
line. 


Papers throughout New Eng- 
land, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, are receiving copy for the 
advertising of J. Stone, a horse 
dealer, Beverly st., Boston. Some 
of the papers that have already 
run the advertising are complain- 
ing of not being able to make 
collections, and publishers are 
advised to accept no business of 
this kind unless cash accompanies 
order. 


The Boston office of N. W. 
Ayer & Son is_ sending out 
orders for Samuel Ward & Co, 
—The Torrey Razor Co. of Wor- 
cester, and Crown Packing Co., 
of Gloucester. A list will be 
made up later in the year for the 
New England Confectionery Co. 
Magazines and dailies will be 
used. This agency is also plac- 
ing the Londonderry Lithia 
Water advertising. The initial 
campaign is to be made in New 
York dailies only. 








SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO ADVERTIS- 
ING MEN, - 


{ INEST location near N.Y.; open all win- 

ter; elegant house; all conveniences; beau- 

titul surroundings: conrenial people. HEATH- 
core Inn, Scarsdale, N.Y. Telephone ror. 
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A Roll of Honor 


No amount of money can buy a place in this list for an paper not having the 





requisite qualification. 
Advertisements under this caption 


are accepted 


; & from publishers who 
ing to the 1907 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. have submited for 


that edition of tne Directory a de 
also from publishers wno for some reason 


Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation 


tailed circulation 


statement. duly signed and datea, 
tea to obtain a figure rating in°tne 1907 
‘as aescribed above, 


covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use.in the 19Cé issue of the American Newspaper - Utr- 
culation figuresin the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (5). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hara cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham. Ledger, dy. Average for 1906, 
22,419. Best advertising medium in Alaubamu. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1906, 9,844. 
The afternoon fome newspaper of its city. 
ARIZONA. 
Phoentx. Republican. Daily aver. 1906,6,.47%8. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 
ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times. Evening (except Sat.) anc 
Sunday morning. Daily wveraye 100, 4,228. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Oakland, Herald. Average 1906 


19,667; Aug., 1907, 28,845. Only Cali- 
fornia daily circulation guaranteed by 
Rowell’s Directory. 


San Francisco. Sunset Magazine, monthl: ; 
literary; 192 to 224 pages, 4x8. Average circula- 
tion seven months ending July. 197, 91,.42s. 
* Home Offices, Flood Building. 


COLORADO. 
Denver Post. Circulation—Daily 59,674 
Sunday 84,411. 
The figures Tells RESULTS. 
ta” The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
,teed by the publishers ot 
GUAR Rowell’s American News- 
fan) paper Directory, who wili 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport, Evening Post. Sworn dy. Aug. 
11,619. : 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram. dail. 
Average Sor Rept. 1907, sworn 11,864. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only. late. ic. per line, flat. 
Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1906, 7.580. First four months 1907, 7.734. 
Meriden. Morning Kecord and Revubdiican. 
Daily average for 195, 7.57%; 1906. 3,672. 
New Haven, Evening Register,¢3. Annual 
sworn aver. for 16.14 681; Sunday, 11,662. 
New Haven, Pellaw: .m.ay. Arer.1905, 8, 6363 
1906,9,549. EH, Katz, Special Avent, N.Y. 
New Haven, Union. Average 1906, 16,481. 
First 6 mos., ’07,16,582, E. Kutz, Sp. Agt., N. Y. 
New London, Day. ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
aver. for Sept., 6,778. utes obtainea direct. 





Norwalk,Eveniny Hour. Daily average guar- 
anteed to exceed 8,800. worn circulation 
statement furnished. Covers not only the Nor- 
walks but fifteen small towns adjoining, cover- 
ing a territory of over 40,000 people. Has the 
largest circulation of any newspaper in South- 
western Cownecticut. 

Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Average for 
1905, 5,920; 1906, 6,559: June, 1907, 7,259, 


Waterbury. Republican, dy. Aver. for 1905, 
5.645; 1906, 5.95%. La Coste & Maxwell. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily averaye for 1906. 85.577 (©©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, dy. Av. 1906, 9,482, 
ist 6 mos. 1907, 10,692. E. Katz, Sp. Agt., N. Y. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, Journal, dy. Av. 1906, 50,857, Sun- 
day 57,988. Semi-weekly 74,916, The Jour- 
nal covers Vixie like the dew. 


IDAHO. 


Boise, Evening Capital News, d’y. Aver, 1906, 
4,808; average, July, 1907, 6,188. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily avera ‘or 
1905, 4,080;% 1906, 6,454, diesiitia a 


Cairo, Citizen. Daily average ist. 6 

wer es Me y ge ist. 6 months, 
Champaign. News. Guaranteed larger circu- 

lation than all other papers published in the twin 

cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. 


Chieago, Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($1.00). 
Bakers’ Heiper Co. Average Jor 196, 4,017 (@@). 


Chicago, Breeder’s Gazette. weekly.; $2. Aver 
circulatio for year 196, 70,000. For 39 weeks 
ended Sept. 25, 1107, 78,906, 


Chienge, Dental Review, monthly. 
average for 1905, &,708; for 196, 4,001. 


Actual 


Average 
649.846 Sunday, 
175,000 Daily. 
Guarantees larger circulation in 
city of Chicago than any two 
other morning papers combined. 
Has certificate from Association 
of American Advertisers. 
Seorcary | Danke” TOESR 
cute correctness of latest circulation rat- 


ing ag + the Chicago Examiner is guaran- 
teed by the pttblishers of Rowell’s ase 


Chieago, Examiner. 
for 196 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


“(omFors 11lereslS Ever 
ys a of the family," 


COMFORT is more than a mere magazine—it’s 
a permanent institution in one million and a quarter 
families in every part of the United States. It is 
subscribed for from one generation to the next. 
That's proof that it interests. Proof that it pays 
advertisers can be furnished by any advertising 


agent, or will be sent free to all interested who 


will write to 


W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, Inc. 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 
New York Office: : Chicago Office : 
1105 Flatiron Building 1635 Marquette Building 
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Chicago, Farm Loans and City pel leccn 
ing in paper of the United sta 

Chiengo, Journal ne pe Med. Ass’n, weekly. 
Averaye six mos., Jan.to /uly, 1907, 51,250. 





Reeord-Herain. Average 1906, daily 
3 Sunday 211,611. Avera e July, im 

ng daily 152,420; Sunday 20,181. 

Ga The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 

to the first person who successfully con 

troverts its accuracy 

Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest ate 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 

TRIBUNE is the onty Chicago newspaper ecely: 

ing (QO). 

Joliet, Herald evening and Sunday morning. 

Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,871. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Cerenlation guaranteed 

more than 21,000. 


INDIANA. 
Evanevilie. Journal-News. Ar. for 1906, 16.- 
899. Suudays over 18.000. E. Katz. 8. A..N.Y. 


Chi 
141,7 
exceedi 


Indianapolis, Up-to-Date Farming. 71906 av.. 
174,584. Now 200.000 4 timesa mo.,75c. a line. 


Notre Dame, The Ave Maria. i weekly. 
Actual net averuge for 16. 24.612 


Prineeton, Clarion ews. daily and weekly 
Daly averaye 1946, 1,501; weekly, 2,548, 


Richmond. wee now =e A Item, » oli. a 
01 Oo M. 
ending Sept. 80 t) 1907, Bell. ji circulation of 
over S cetwuars: nteed in ali 1907 contracts. The 
Item goes into 80 per cent of the Riclmond 
homes. No street sales. Uses no premiums, 
627 The absolute correctness ou) wivia.- 
circulation rating accordec 
the Richmond Item is guar- 
anteed by the publishers ci 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro 


verts its accuracy. 
Sworn daily arerage. 


South Bend, Tribune. 
June, 1907, 9,550. Absolutely best in South Bend 


INDIAN TERRITORY 


“ewe Ardmoreite, daily. <Arerage for 
1906, 2,44 


sateen Times Democrat. 1905, averace 
2.831; averuge 1906, 5,514. E. Katz, Agt., N. Y. 
IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, dail 
8,764. “All paid in advance.” a 


Arer, 1906, 


t. 18,094, 


Davenport, Times. Daily aver. 
eed greater 


Circulation in City or tota ——_ 
than any other paper or no pay for 


Des Moinea. Capital. daily. Lafayette Young, 

publisher. Sworn average circulation for 1906, 

7% Circuiation. City and State. laryest 

. More advertising of all kinds in 196 

in 342issues than any competitur in 365 issues, 
70 cents per inch. flat. 


Des Moines, legister and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any other Des Moin-s or Jowa 
paper. Aver, circulation st 6 mos. 07, 80,198. 


Des Moines. Lowa State Register and Farmer, 
wy Aver. number copies printed, 1916, $2, 1 28. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Sioux City, Journal. 
6 months, 1907, sworn, 
day and Evening Baitaons 


aelped. average for ist 
»orping, Sun- 


Sioux City, Tribune. Evening. Net sworn dy. 
aver. (returns deducted) ist 6 mos. 1907, 81,122, 

You can cover Sioux City thoroughly’ by usiog 
The Tribune only. Itis subscribed for by prac- 
tically every family that » newspaper can inter- 
est. Only Iowa paper that has the Guaran- 


teed Star. 
KANSAS. 


Hutchinson. News. Daily 1996, 4.260. Mar., 

196, 4.650, H. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
Lawrence. World, evenin wee 

Copies printed, 1406, daily, 8,778; Se Soak: 


KENTUCKY. 


Lexington, Leader. Av. ’06, ev 


. 515%. Sun. 
6,798; st 5 mos., ’07, 5,418, Sy. 


86%, E.Katz. 


Daily aver. six mos. 


Owensboro, Messenge-. 
8,940, 


ending June 30, ’07, 8,568; aver. Aug., 


MAINE. 


\ugueta. Comrort.mo. W. A Sea pub. 
Actual average Jor 196, i. 271.98 


Augusta, Maine Farmer, w’kiv. Guaranteed, 
14,006. i.ates low; recognized farmers’ medium. 


ged Semen. Average for 196, daily 
9.695; weekly 28.473. 


Madison, Bulletin, wy. Circ.,7/906,1,581. Now 
over 1,600. Only paper in Western somerset Co. 


, Spite. MaineWoods and Woodsman weekly, 
W. Brackett Co. a: erage for 16, 3.077. 


Portland. Evening Express. Arerage for 1906, 
daily 12 806. Sunday Telegram, 8,041, 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, American. dy. av. 4st 6 mos. '07, 
77,052; Sun., 90,827. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News. oa. ge News Pub- 
lishing Company Average 196, 69,814. For 
September 1 1907, 72,697. 
he absolute correctness of the 
sper circulation rating ey 
he NEws is guaranteed 
publishers of of Rowell’s yp Rang 
Directory, who will 
pay one SP Tundred dollars to the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. Evening Transcript (O©). Boston's 
tea table puper’. Largest amount of week day adv. 


BOSTON POST 


rg o for August, 1907, Boston Daily 
Post, 2 3; Boston Sunday Post, Aug- 
ust, 1907, Hy 8,244, First New tngland paper 
to yas in linotypes. First New England paper 
to put in the autoplate. Has in its big plant 
the’ ies and most expensive press in the 
world. Leads Boston newspupers in amount 
of Soren business. “TheGreat Rreakfast Table 
nag New Englana.” Covers Boston and 
ew England more thoroughly than any other 
paper. Bu'k of its circulation delivered in 
homes of middle-class, well-to-do portion of com- 
munity. 


KF The absolute corr 





of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 

the first person who successfully contro- 

verts its accuracy. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


We HW We We Wr 


Boston, Globe. Average 1906, daily. 182,986. 
Sunday 295.282. Largest circulation daily ot 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England. Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon editions for one price. 


We te Wr ve te Yr 


Nolyoke. Transcript, daily. Act. ar. ag year 
ending May, 1906, 7,359; 3 mus, '07, 7,8: 


Lynn. Evening Item, Daily sworn av. year 
5,068: Jan,, 1907,av. 16,017. The Lynn 
r. Circulation absolutely unap- 


oe 
proached n quantity or quality by any Lynn 
pa 


Woburn. News, evening and seme 


Daily 
ar, net putd cr. sa cesta 1,528, Wkly,1 


481, 


Worcester. Evening Gas ng. Gazette. Actua 
average for the first six months of 1907, pare 222 
copies datiy—nearty 40%, increase over 1906. . Larg- 
est eve. cire’n. Worcester's ** Home” p: paper. Per 
mission given A. A. A. to examine circulation. 


Worcester. L’Opinion Epetiane, daily (© ©). 
Paid average for 1906, 4,2 


MICHIGAN. 


City, Times, evening Av. for 6 mos. 


er 
to July 4, 1907, 11,002 copies, daily, guaranteed. 
7 —eEEEEE 


Juckaon, Citizen-Press. Only 
evening paper. Gives yearly aver- 
ages, not weekly. It’s JackSun's 
greatest daily. It carries more 
porte cig Be has the largest 
net paid circulation. No secrets, 
ss spetionatincdaa daily average. 7.786. 


Settee Cie. Patriot. Average July, 1907, 

8,250; Sunday, 9,045. Greatest net cir- 
iat, Verified iby A A A.A. Selec state- 
ments monthly. Exar 





Sunday. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald. daily, 
4,648. 


Average 1906, 14,897; September, 1907, 1 


Evening News, daily. Average for 
September, 1907, 20,585. 
MINNESOTA. 


Minneupolia. Farmers’ Tribane, twice a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1906, 37,8386. 


na 
nae 9,964; 


Minneapolis. Farm, Sieack and Home, semi- 
Monthly. Actual averug 1905. S7,187; aver. 
aye for 1906, 100,266; mos., 1907 104, 100. 

The absc lute accuracy of Farm, 
Stocic «¢ Home's circulation rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
New: r Dire . Circulation te 
practically conjine to the surmers 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Western 
Wisconsin and Northern Jowa. Use 
it to reach section most projtably. 


&] 


Minneapolis, pore. Daily 
and sraandiny To} In 1906 aver- 
age daily circu oun, 74,054, 
Daily average circulation Sor 
Sept., 1907, 76,957. CD eo 
ay ct ‘ton 8 


71,687. 
of the Journal’s circulation rat- 
ings is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. It is 
‘ . Soe to reach the great 
yf BM rchasers throughout 
the re Nort hivest and goes into more 
homes than any paper in its field. 


It brings results. 
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Minneapolia, gy sneieaie Paaten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1906, 52.010 


OCIROULAT’N Minneapolis Tribune, W. 
J. Murpby, pub. Est. i867, Old- 
est Minneapolis daily. The Sun- 
day Tribune averuge per issue 
Sor the year ending December, 
1906, was $1,272. The daily 
Tribune average per issue for 
the year ending December, 1906, 
was 108,164, 


UA 
Se ie 
TEED 


by Am. N 
paper Bites. 
tery. 


St. Paul. PioneerPress. Net average ctrcula- 
ion Sor January—Daily 85,802. Sunday 82,- 


The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circulation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. —— 
per cent of the money due for sub- 
scriptions ts collected. showing that 
subscribers take the paper because 
they want it, All matters pertain- 

ing to circulation are open ‘to investigation, 


Winona, Republican-Herald, Av. une, 4,616 
Best outside Twin Cities and Duluth 


MISSOURI. 
Joplin, Globe, daily Average 1906, 15,254, 
Aug. 1907, 12,288. E. Katz, E. Katz, Special yg Y. 


Kansas City. Journal. urnal, Cire’n, Lol gy | 
207,520 Wee pay gd and ciassided 
cents a line, flat; 70,000 Daily and Sunda; —dis- 
play, 12ce.; ee 7c. Combination Weekly 
and Sunday—display. ‘48c. Literature on request. 


St. Joseph, News and Press. Circulation 
1906, 86.079. Smith «& Thompson, Eust. Reps. 


St. Louis. National Druggist, mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1906, 
8.000 (© ©). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


&t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthiy. Areraye sor 1906, 104.200, 
MONTANA. 


Missoula, Missonlian. Every morning. <Av- 
erage 12 months ending Dec. 8/, 1906, 5,107, 
NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln. Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
Average 1906, 141,839. 


Lineoln. Freie Presse, weekly. Actual average 
Sor 1906, 142.989. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Henchonter. Union. Av. 1906, 16,758, daily. 
. Farmer and Weekly Union; 5,550. 


Nashua, Telegraph. The only dail ree sn city 
Average 8 mos. ending Aug. 34, 1907, 4, 


NEW JERSEY 
Aasbury Park, Press. 1906, 4.812. Gained 
average of one subscriber a day for ten years. 


Camden. Daily Courier. sane average for 
year ending December 3/, 1906, 9,020. 


Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1904, 5,522; 1905, 
6,515; 1906, 7,847; first 6 mos. 1907, Sy 221. 


Jeracy City. Evening Journal. Arerage for 
1906, 28.005. First six months 1907, 24,089. 

Newark. Eve. News. Net dy. ar. for 1906, 
68,022 copies ; net dy. av. for Apr., 1907, 68,940. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906. 18.287; 3 
mos, dy. ar. Apr. 30, 07, 20.621; Apr., 20,682, 
NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1906, 16.251. It’s the leadingpaper. 
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Batavia, Daily News. Average first 6 mos. 

1907, 7,494. F.K. Northrup, special iep., N. Y. 

Brooklyn. N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 

THE SD aRD UNLON now has the 

largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average 6 mos. 1907, 58,449. 


Ruffaie. Courier, morn, Av.1906, Sunday .91- 
168; daiy, 55.651; Enquirer, even., 52.683. 
Ruffaie, Evening News. Daily average 1905, 
94.690: for s96, 9A,T4E, 


Average 1904, 


Lead-r, vay cl 
>; Feb. av., 6,820. 


c orning. 
3, 6.95; 1906, 6 


6.255: 


Mount Vernon, Argus.evening Actual daily 
average for 42 mos. ending Sept. 30, '07, 4,424, 
Newburgh. News, daily. Ar. 6, 5.477; 4,000 
more than all other Newburgh papers combined. 
New York City. 
Army & Navy Journal, lst. 1863. 
av. Jor '06.9.706 (OO). 4 mos. tv Apr. 


Actual weekly 
07, 9,949. 


Automobile, w a . Average for year ending 
Dec. 28, 1906, 

Baker’s Review, monthly. W. Rk. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 196, &.AB8. 


Benziger’s Magazine, the only popular Catholic 
Family Magazine pub ished in tue United states, 
Guaranteed cire’n, 75,000; 50c. per agute line. 


vai). Frang Queen 


Clipper, weekly 
26.611100). 


(Theatr 
Pub. Co., Ltd ” 


Aver. for 


Spanish export. J. Shepherd 
8,542 —sworn. 


El Comercio, mo. 
Clark Co. Average for 1906, 


Music Traae Keview, — trade and art week- 
ly. Arerage Jor 1906, >. 14 


Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 
Wednesday. Established 1838. 
Actual weekly average for 
1906, 11.708. 


UA 
Can 
TEED 


The People’s Home Journal. 554.916 mo. 
Good Literature, 452.500 monthly, average cir 
culations for 196—all to paid-in-adrance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton, pubiisher. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for year ending Oct. 1907, 8,805; 
Oct. 1907, issue, 9,000. 


The Worid. Actual arer. for 1906, Morn,. 818 
664. Evening. 359.057. Sunday, 442.228. 


Rochester, Case and Comment, mo., Law. 
Av. for year 1906,22.601. Gusranteed 26,000. 


Schenectady. Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 195, 18.058; 1906, 15.809. 


Syracuse. Evening Ileraia. daily. Herald (o. 
pub. Aver. 96, daily 65.206, Sunday 40,064. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 

18,801. Average August, 1907, 

20,458. Only aed in city which has 
permitted A. A. A. examination. 


Utlea. pee E epiaeaae Contractor, mo. 
Average for 196, 2.62 


Utien. Press. daily Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year nding Murch 31, 1907, 14.927. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Raleigh, Times. North Carolina’s foremost 
afternoon paper. Actual daily average Jan. ist 
to Oct. :st, 1906, 6,551; weeily, $,200. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Av. yr. 05, 7,201. 
Aver, for year 1906, 5,1 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


OHIO. 


Akron, Times, daily. ‘Actval average for 
year 1906, 8, 97F August. 17, 9,661. 

§mu... ua banomat, Finnish, 
Actual averaye Jor /vu6, 10,690, 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Fst. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1906, %2,216; Sunday, 88,869; 
Sept., 1907, 77,086 daily; Sun., 87,808, 


Coshocton, Age, daily. Nt average 1906, 
75. Verified by Asso. Amer. Auvertisers 


Seientee Times. dy. Net ’06, 2.128: 6 mo. 


07, 2,416. No cash books fixed to fit padded vir. 


Dayton, The I. L. U. Home Journal, mo. 
(Formerly Laborer:’ Journal). National cir. Av. 
for year ending April sv, ’07, 14.811 copies. 
Critically read by 36, 500 members of THEL L. U 
GRAND LODGE, the fraternal. beneficiary order 
of wage-workers. te line, flat rate. 


Ashtabula. 


Dayton, Journal. First six months 1907, acte 


ual average. 24,1 
London, Pemecrat. -emi-weekly. Actual aver- 
age for 1906, 8,668; now guarantees 4,000, 


Farm and Fireside. over 4 cen- 


Springfield. 
£55,000, 


tury leading Nat, agricule’i noper. Cir. 


Warren, Daily Chronicie. Aciurl arerage 
Sor year ending December 31, 1906, 2,684. 


Youngstown. Vindicator. D'y. av. 06. 18.740; 
Sy. 10,001: LaCoste & Mauxc:zell, N Y. & Chicago, 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma City, Te Oklahoman. 1906 aver., 
18,918; Aug. 1907, 20,217. E. Katz, Agent N.Y. 


OREGON. 


Mt. Angel. St. Joseph’s-Blatt. Weekly. May 


3, 1907, 19.1 


Portland, Journal, daily Average 1906, 
25,578; for Sept., 1907, 28,429. The 
absolute Correctness of the latest cireula- 
tion statement guaranteed by Rowell's 

American Newspaper Directory. 


Portland, Pacific Northwest, mo.; aw. /st 6 mo. 
1907,16,000. Leading farm paper in State. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chester, Times. ev ge d’y. Averace 1996. 7.688. 
N. Y. office, 220 B’way. F. R. Northrup, Mgr. 

Erie, Times, daily. Aver. for 1906, ay, 110; 
Sept. 1907,18,584,. E. Katz, Sp. Ag., 


Harrisburg, Telegraph Sworn av. ah 14,- 
570. Largest paid circulat nin H’b’g or no pay 





You know it’s possible for a 
paper to have the largest circula- 
tion and yet not go into the most 
nomes. In Harrisburg, Pa., the 


TELEGRAPH 


has the largest. circulation and it 
‘oes into the most homes. 











mo 


Philadelphia, Contectioners’ Journal: 
(OO). 


Av, 1905,5,470; 1906, 5.514 


> 


Printers’ Ink awarded Farm 
JOUKNAL the Seventh Sugar Bowl 
because that paper, among all those 
published in the United States, best 
serves 1¢S purpose as an educator 
und counselor for the avricultural 

ovulation, and as an effective and 
economical medium for communi- 
eating with them through its ad- 
vertising columns. 








PRINTERS’ 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual 
circulation of THE DULLETIN for eacn day in 
the month of September, 1907: 
Sunday 

190,0.6 


UA 
AN 
TEED 


—- 


215, ‘oo 

231,889 

231,491 
. 221,680 
Sunday 


1 
SORIA om te 


bat me ee 
™ te 


~ 
o 


‘tutes 
Totai for 25 days, 5,608 314 copies, 
NET AVERAGE FOR SEPTEMBER: 


224,332 copies a day 


“The Bulletin’s” circulation figures are net; 
all damaged. unsold, tcee and returned copics 
have bzen omitted. 

WILLIAM 


L. Mc:.EAN, Publisher. 


Philadelphia. The- Press 1s 
Philadeiphia’s Great rlome News- 
piper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star,it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roil of Honor—the three 
most desirable aistinetions for 
any newspaper Sworn average 
eireu ‘ation of the daily Press‘for 
1906, 100.548; the Sund oy! ress, 137,863, 


GUAR 
TEED 


Siorne reulation for 1906, 
teudy increase. 


Seranton, Truth. 
14,126 copies daily, w.th a: 


West Cheater. Local News 
aay: u po. iveraye for 

In its 35th year, 
"Has Chester County 
acd victsity for tts field. Devotea 
to nome ews. hene 1s 2 home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealta. 


Te 
Fadieniont 


Williamsport, Grit Anerica’s Greatest 
Family Newspaper. Average 1906, 280,180. 
Smith & Thompson, Rep&., New York and Chie ago. 


Average Jor 1906, 


Vork. Dispateh and Daily. 
17.769. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket. Evening Times, Aver, crculation 


Sor 196 ATLAS sworn), 
Providence, Daily vournal, 18.051 «@O), 
Sunday, 21,840.:.09) krenmg Bulletin S6,- 
620 averave /w6é. Vrov.aence sourna. Co. pubs. 


Providence, Tr'bune, Morning 10.344, 
UBS: Sunday. 16,52 *. Most 


Even 
progres+ive paver inthe fleld Ever: ing 
edition guaranteed by Rowell’s Am. N.D. 


aenntty. Sua. Geo. A. Utter, pub. aver. 1996, 
622. Largest circulation t. Seutuern ite 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston. Evenine Pot. Acres! dy. aver- 
age fur 196,4.4754. Decemoer, is, 4,555. 
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State. Actual aver- 
d jody @ 2. 11,287 
copies; sem 25; *Sun- 
day DO. 1906, 12,23 8. Actual 
average for first six months, /907, 
daily(® ©) 12,940, Sunday (Os) 
18,76 


Columbia 
age for 1# 


Spartanburg. haa = Actual average for 
529 


Jirst jie months, 17, 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga 

mous. ending Dec 4 
Only Chittanooga paper on 
ting examination circulation by 
Assoc. Am. Adverusezs. Carries 
more advg 1n 6 aays than morn- 
ing paper7 davs, Greatest Want 
Ad medium. Guarantees largest 
circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Journal and Tribune, 
Daily average year ending December 
3/, 1906, 18,692, Week-day average now 
in excess of 15,000, ‘Lhe leader. 
Memphis, Commere ial Appeal daily. Sunda 
weeki.. First six months 1907 av. yes 41,782; 
Sunday, 61,485; weekly, 81, 21 2. Sen 
Thcempson, iepresentatives. N. Y. and Chicago. 


Nashville, Ban 
81,445: Jan. 1907 
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daily Aver. ror vear 1906, 
8.2358: Feb. 107, 32.271. 


TEXAS. 


EI Paso, Herald. Mry. a: 
both o.ter El Vaso dailies. 


VERMONT. 


Barre. Yimes, daily. F.E. Langley. Aver. 1906, 
S.02ss/6,4.1015. 

Bennington. Banner, daiiy. T. E. Howe. 
Actual uve-aye for 196 Lda) a0. 


Some. Free Press. Dasiy average for 
4G. S 459. Largest evty and State circula- 
th. Examined by Asso, of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier. Argus, daily. Actual average 
vr 196. 3,280 couples | per issue. 

Rutland. Herald. Average 1904, 3 aad Av 
erage 1905, 4.236. Average 1 1906, 4, 6 


Rt. nee Messenger. ‘daily. porn average 
Sor 1935, ; Jor 1206, 3.388 copies per issue. 


VIRGINIA. 


Danville, "he Bee. Av. 1906, 2,867. Aug. 
1907, 2,788. Largest cir’n. Only eve’g paper. 


Richmond. So. Tob. and Modern Farmer, 
mo. average for jirst 6 mos, of 197, 14.42 


WASHINGTON. 


wie. Post Intelligencer (OO). 
Sor Sept. 197, net Sunday 
ret As Daily, 85, T8x¥3 week day 
84, )46, O.u8 sworn circulation 
in Seactle, Largest genuine and 
cash vaid circilation in Washine- 
ton; Ing.ws quality, _ service 
greatest results wlway 


Seattle. The Daily and Suntay 
Times lead a.l newspapers on the 
Pacifie Coast nort. of Los 11 eles 
mamount of advertisin:: printed 
daring fir-t 6 mos. 197. Nearest 
rival was beaten by over 134.401 
inches dis»i y and 180.€00 lines of 
class fied) That t-t!s the sory of 
results, Average for 196, was 42,172 daily, 
56,794 Sunday. Average for Sept.. 1907. were 
--Morning 16,799, Evening 47,457, Sunday 
66,801, You get the bet qual tv and largest 
quantity of proven cic mlacion perfectly blended 
“hen you buy space in tne times. the b gvest 
inhale ng oad suecess ot the last decade on the 
Pacific Coast 
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Tacoma, J.edger. Average 1906, daily, 16,0593 
Sunday, 21,798. 

Tacoma, News. Arerage 1906,16,109; Sat- 
urday, 17.610, 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg, Sentinel. daily, R.E. Hornor, 
pub. Averaye for 196, 2,640. 

Ronceverte. W.Va. News. wy. Wm. B. Blake 
& Son, pubs. iver. 196, 2,220, 


WISCONSIN. 


The Spot on the Ma 

There is a field out in nouthern Wisconsin 
among the tobacco and sugar beets which is of 
particular interest just now. The growers of 
these products are avout ready to market, and 
in a few months money—a million and a half or 
more, aside from the immense dairy and stock 
interests—will be — in cash throughout the 
territory of the Janesville GazETTE. Out of 
39,000 population in its territory, the GAZETTE 
reaches 30, figures are sworn 

M. C. WATSON, 1509 Home Life Bldg., N. Y. 

A. W. ALLEN. 159 Tribune Bldg., «hicaco. 


Madison, State Journal. 


dy. Average 1906. 
8,602; Jan., Feb., Mar.,1:7, 


4,884; Apr., 5.106. 


Milwaukee, The Journal, eve. 
There is oniy one Milwaukee 
newspaper that dares to print in 
this column, with the Siar sin 
guaranty, the claim of ¢:rcula 
tion that it makes ei-ewhere 
Tnat paper is The Mi waukee 
Journal. The Journal claims its 

aid city circulation alone is greater than tie 
total paid circulation of any other Miiwaukee 
newspaper, morning, evening or Sunday. The 
Fe circulation for 42 months averaged 

0,124—for Sept., 1907, 52,248—daily gain 
oa Sept., 1906 146. 
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Milwaukee, Evening W?sconsin, d’y, 4v. 1906 
28.430 (©). Carries largest amount of ad 
vertising of any paper in Miiwaukee. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. daily. 
1906, 8.099. 


Average for 
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T WISCONSIN 
GRICOFORIST 


Racine. Wis, Extab. 1877 
Actul weekly averaye for year 
evded Feb, 28, 197, 51,126. 
Larger circulation t.. Wiscon. 
sin than any ea r, Adr- 
$3.50 an meh. Office, Tem- 
ple Ct. W.C. PIB. ny Mor. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor 1906, &, 126 ;8eni-weekly, 3.898. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver, Province. gaily. grt Sor 
1906, 10,161; Sept. 1907,14,%720. H. LeClerque, 
U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Free Press. d®!v and weekl+. Av- 
erage for 1906, daily, 84,559; daily Sept. 1907, 
86,585, wy. av. for mo. of Sept., 22,78. 
ter Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
mai hewsp’r, Av. 196. 16.177. Rates 6c. inch, 


wi innipeg, Telecram. Average 6 mos. 1907 
22,961. Weekly av. 19,586. Fiat rate, 3c, 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto. Canadian Impiement and Vehicle 
Traae. monthly Average Jor 16, 6.125 


Toronto, Canadian “Motor, monthly, Average 
circulution for 16, 4,540, 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, Ia Presse. Actual average, 1906 
daily 100,087, weekly 49,992, 


Montreal, the Daily Star and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
Star have nezrly 200.000 subscrib- 
ers, representing 1.000,000 readers 
—vne-fiftn Canada’s a 
Av. cir, of the Diily Si ye 1906. 
60,954 copies daiiy; the Weekly 
Star, 128,452 copies each issue 


Winnipeg, ! 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





COLORADO. 


J ANT advertisers get best results in Colorado 
Springs Evening Telegraph. ic. a word, 


. CONNECTICUT. 
ERIDEN, Conn.. MORNING KzCORD; old es- 
B\ tablished family newspaper; covers field 
60,000 high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 
Classifiea rate. cent a word; 7 times,5 cents a 
word. Agents Wanted, half a cent a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
VAR ap en and SUNDAY STAR. Washington. 
D.C. (© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 


WANT Avs A any other pape r. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS. 
‘HE DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s ““Want ad’’ 
D.r2ctory. 
T= TRIBUNE publishes more classified ac- 


vertising than any other Chicazo newspapcer.11 1 ian « new-paper. 





INDIANA. 
Stier? INDIANAPOLIS NE\\ 5 prints every day 
every week. every month and every year. 
more paid classified (want) advertisements than 
all the other Indianapolis papers combined. The 
total number it printed in 1906 was 315,300, an 
average of over 1,000 every day, which is 126,929 
more than all the ‘other indianapolis papers had. 


‘TERRE HAUTE TRIBUNE. Goes into 82 per 
cent of the homes of Terre Haute. 


STAR LEADS IN INDIANA. 


During the last nine months the Lp1aNAPOLIS 
STAR carried 461.97 more columns of paid classi- 
fied advertising than carried d by, its nearest «om- 
petitor vuring the same period. The Star gained 
1535.77 columns over the corresponding months 

of last year. During the past two years the 
StTa”’s cirenlation has exceeced that of any other 
Kave, six cents per line. 
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The Lake County Times 


Hammond, Ind. 


An Up-to-Date Evening Paper. Four Edi- 
tions Daily. 

The advertising medium par eupetionss of 
the Calumet Region. Read b the pros- 
ope 4 vusiness men and well- ‘paid mechan- 

es in what m accepted as the 
“Logical Industrial Center of America.” 
ceneuntocd circulation over 10,000 daily. 











INDIAN TERRITORY, 


RDMOREITE, Ardmore, Ind.Ter. Sworn cir- 
culation second in State. Popular rates. 


IOWA. 
‘HE Des Moines REGISTER AND LEADER; onl 
mornivg paper; carries more wae’ 
vertising than any other lowa newspaper. 
cent a word, m’thly rate $1.25 nonp. line, dy. as sy. 


‘| °HE Des Moines CapPITat guarantees the lar- 
gest city aes i largest gy ae 

in lowa. The W: giv 

turns always. qe rate is 1 cent i word; by. the 

month $1 per line. 

a week; Saturday the big day. 








siX evenings 


MAINE, 


Hi EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiend dailies combined. 


MARYLAND. 
bigs Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baitimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad mediunt of Baltimore 


WASBACHUBET IR. 
\HE Boston I VENING TRANSCRIPT is the great 
resort guide for New Englanders. ‘hey 
expect to find all good places listed in its adver 
tising columns, 


te te tr ik Yr] 


[HE BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, for 
the year 1906, printed « total of 444.757 ‘paid 


Woe ads. There wasa gain of 17,530 over the 
zone 1905, and was 201,69 more ~ i aay other | 
Boston paper carried for the year 1 
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30 WORD AD, 10 cents a cents a day. Patty ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton. Mass. Circulation, 10,000. 


VMVINNESOTA. , 
fT HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUN« is the recognized 
Want ad li of Mi pol 





T. PAU!, DISPATCH, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
833, 


its field. Nine months’ average, 
The Minneapolis JOURNAL, Daily 


and Sunday, cerries more clas- 
sited advertising than any other 
Minneapolis newspaper. No free 
Wants and no Clairvoyant nor 
objectionable medica: advertise- 
ments printed. © inssified Wants 
printed in Sevt.. 200,130 lines. In- 
dividnal advertirements. 28,728 
Eight cents per agate line per in- 
sertion, if cha’ . Noad taken 

for less than 24 cents. If cash ac- 

©O| companies order the rate is le. a 

word. No ad taken iess than Be. 
CIROLATIN opie MINNVAPOLIS TRIBUNE is 
the oldest Minneapolis daily 
and has over 100,000 sub-cribers. 
It publishes over 80 of 
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MISSOURI, 
HE Joplin GLoBk cerries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 


combined, because it gives resuits. One centa 
word. Minimum, lic. 


MONTANA, 
‘PSE FE Anaconda orang is pe aed Losin 
Want-Aqa” medium; aw 
circulat’n (first 6 mos. 1908). 1 11,187; og 15,008. 


NEW JERSEY. 
NEW RK, N. J, FREIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
a Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 


mans One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


ERSEY CITY EveninG JourNAL leads all other 

Hudson County newspapers in the number 

of classified adx carried. It exceeds because ad- 
vertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORK. 


LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, Vastern N. Y.’s 
best paper tor Wants and classified ads. 


AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N.Y. Great- 
est Want ad medium in Westcbester County, 


I UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 

is the only Want Medium in *Butfalo and the 
strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and leaaing \\ antadg medium for 
want ad mediums. mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing. typewritten circeuiars, 
rubber stamps, oflice devices. adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practivally anything whicn 
Interests and appeais to aivertisers and ousi- 
oess men, Classified aavertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six worvs to a line, 


OUNGSTOWN VinpvicaToR—] eading Want” 
medium, le. per “ora. Largest circulation. 


OKLATIOMA, 


YHE OXTAHOMAN Ok:la. ( ‘ity, 20,479 Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 vkla. ccmpetitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE Chester, Pa.. JIMES carries from two to 
five times more ciassifiea ads than any 
otherpaper. Greatest circulation. 


RHODE ISLAN 
sj [es EVENING KULLETIN—By 8 the largest cir- 
culation and the be-t Want medium in R. 1. 


ROVIDENCE TRIBUNE, morning and even- 
ing, 43,000, brings results, cost the lowest. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
HE Columbia STATE (OO) carries 
more Want ads than any other 

South Carolina newspaper. 


CANADA, 


A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 

4 tion in Canada witnout exception. (Daily 

100.087. Saturdays 117,000—sworn to.) Carries more 
want ads than any newspaper in Montreal. 


HE Datty TELIGRAPH, St. John. N. B., is the 
want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paver of 
Eastern Canada, Want S one cent a word, 





Want advertisements every week 

at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads; price 

oar a both morning and even- 

by Am. Newa Shor Rate, 10 cents per 
. P y Sunday. 
paper Di'tory ia, Dally or Sunday 





char; we 25 cents. 


= a DAILY STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than_aJ! other Montreal 
dailies combined. The FamiLy HtraLp aNnD 
WEEKLY “TAR Carries more Want advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 
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To Agricult 








Special Issue of Printers’ Ink, aime 
A to interest particularly advertisers ir 
farm papers, or those who ought tobe 
will appear on November 20, 1907. So far 
the list of advertisers who will receive this 
issue of Printers’ Ink, together with an in 
vitation to subscribe, numbers 1,500 odd 
names. ‘The list is being compiled in ou 
own office and no effort is. being made tg 
curtail it, or pad it; on the other hand, i 
it contains most of the advertisers whc 
will be particularly interested in th 
Special Issue, our object will be accom 
plished. 

This issue will contain a-number of 
articles and interviews upon the subject 
of agricultural advertising, all written 
with the end in view of conveying informa. 
tion. A Special Issue, to our mind, does 
not mean a ‘‘write-up” edition. Conse. 
quently, when a Special Issue of Printers 
Inx does appear (this will be only the third 
during 1907), it is considered valuable 
enough to preserve, by many people, on 
account of some of the authoritative in- 
formation it contains. 

As an advertising medium, this issue 
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tu Advertisers 


of Printers’ Inx will prove exceeding valu- 
able to agricultural journals. It furnishes 
them an opportunity to appear in PriNTErs’ 
Ink, the leading paper in its field, at the 

@very time it reaches about everybody 
whom they can hope to secure as adver- 
tisers. It is the most economical and at the 
same time most satisfying advertising 
which they can undertake during the 
twelvemonth. 








PRESS DAY 


lee” November 13 


Space may be reserved at once. If copy accom- 
panies the order, the advertisement will be set up and 
proof furnished immediately. 

There will be no advance in the advertising rates, 
which are as follows: 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING: 20 centsa line. DIs- 
PLAY ADVERTISING: $40 a page; $20 a half-page; 
$10 a quarter-page; $3 an inch. If a SPECIFIED 
PosITION, selected by the advertiser, is allowed, 
double price is charged for the space used. 

Five per cent discount is allowed from these prices 
for advance payment. 








ice Street, New York. 
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Printers’ Inx. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST., 
New YORK City, 
Telephone 4779 Coekman. 


President, ROBERT W. PALMER, 
10 Spruce St., New York City. 
freasurer, GEORGE P. KOWELL, 
10 Spruce St., New York City. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hiil,E.C 


t@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar tor six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time, will be put 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
dollars a bundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates, itis always possible to supply back 
numvers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all sucn cases the charge will be five dollars a 
hundred. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear] measure 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 2v0 tunes to the page ($40) 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, douvle price isdemanded. 

On time contracts the lust copy is repeate:1 
when new copy faiis to come to hand one week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, May 
be discontinued at the pleasure of Che auvertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata. 3 

Two lines smailest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 2 ‘ot 

Everything appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted free. a 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 





New York, October 23, 1907. 








Att good things crave pub- 
licity. It is those that are oblique 
and sinister that seek the dark. 


TrIvIAL details need not be 
mentioned in an _ advertisement. 
Put your emphasis on the domi- 
nant points. 

“SuAVE in manner—brave in 
action” runs the old Latin 
maxim. And _ this hits business 
in all its spheres as well as 
diplomacy. 

More than any other calling 
advertising demands people com- 
petent to take the initiative. 
Second only to devising of ways 
and means to meet situations, 
persistence in the follow-up is 
necessary. Rare combinations, in 
a single individual, but success 
winners when worked as a double 
team. 


WILLIAM LORUENSER, secretary 
of the Sphinx Club, had this card 
placed conspicuously upon a table 
at the recent meeting of the club 
which was addressed by Tom 


: Holders of Trinity Stock will : 
+ please leave their razors here. : 


os 


THe Rhode Island Advertiser 
announces the death of J. S. 
Grisinger, founder of, that pub- 
lication. He severed his con- 
nection with the Advertiser and 
the advertising business more 
than a year ago, when he left 
Providence in an attemt to re- 
store his health. Printers’ INK 
will always think kindly of the 
Rhode Island Advertiser, one of 
the smallest of its babies, as long 
as the® genial countenance and 
kindly manner of Grisinger are 
remembered, 


THE very best and purest ad- 
vertising is sure to have some 
enemies or objectors — maybe 
some who will consider it a fake. 
But we cannot draw a hard and 
fast line on the honesty and mor- 
ality of an advertisement; that 
is, not from its appearance or 
wording. As a general rule, the 
only thing to go by is the past 
reputation of the advertiser—if 
it be known. But even an abso- 
lute newcomer must not be con- 
demned too lightly, without posi- 
tive evidence of fraudulent intent. 


Tue best form .of argument 
the proprietary medicine adver- 
tiser can use is the authentic tes- 


timonial. People may not  be- 
lieve what he élaims, but they 
are much more likely to believe 
what a fellow sufferer says about 
the remedy. However §attrac- 
tively the caption and body of 
the advertisement may be writ- 
ten, the strong and telling point 
of the whole ad will be the testi- 
monials. For this reason they 
should be selected with extreme 
care, with a view to their sincer- 
itv, simplicity and power to con- 
vince. 
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In Buffalo it is stated that the 
Sunday Courier prints more cop- 


ies than all the other Sunday pa- a 


pers combined, 








WALTER A. JOHNSON, formerly 
publisher of Travel Magazine, 
will soon become connected with 
the John Lane Company in the 
business management of the /n- 
ternational Studio, 





KELSEY BurRR GOULD, formerly 
advertising manager for the National 
Cloak and Suit Company, has leased 
“ Heathcote Inn,” at Scarsdale, N.Y., 
and is endeavoring to fill the house 
with New York advertising men for 
the winter. 





A. P. CoaKktey has joined the 
staff of Hearst's Advertising 
Agency in Chicago. He will di- 
rect the advertising in the West 
for Hearst's Sunday Magazine, 
American Home Magazine and 
the National Market Place. 





M. A. JAMES, assistant busi- 
ness manager of the Buffalo 
News, has joined the forces of 
the Scripps-McRae League. He 
entered the foreign advertising 
department at the headquarters ot 
the League in Cleveland, Oct- 
tober first. 


A SECOND edition of the list of 
advertising agencies, published by 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, has appear- 
ed. In addition to a geographi- 
cal list of the agencies recognized 
by the A. N. P. A., the book 
gives their personnel and principal 


newspaper accounts. The first 
edition was published in Febru- 
ary, 19006. 








Gro. H. Perry, for the past two 
years advertising manager of the 
Siegel Cooper Company, has, in 
addition to that charge, assumed 
the supervision of the advertising 
of Greenhut & Company. To 
have one man in charge of the 
advertising of two stores of such 
radically different types presents 
a situation perhaps unique in re- 
tail advertising. 
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Peoria, 
Herald-Transcript issued 


On October 11 the 
Illinois, 


“Promotion Number” of 106 
pages, over half devoted to ad- 
vertising. 





ALEXANDER Ferris, of Ferris 
Brothers, printers, at 45 Rose st., 
New York, has taken into part- 
nership his nephew, Robert C. 
Ferris, son of the late Robert 
Ferris, the firm’s junior partner. 


With the issue 
Twenty-five ;.,, December, 
Years Old. 1907, the Argosy 

will be twenty-five years old. Its 

initial number contained _ eight 
quarto pages;—that was when it 
was issued weekly, however, and 











Golden 


name was the 


its full 
Argosy. Now it is known only 
as the Argosy and_ contains 


monthly 192 pages of fiction. It 





is a typical Munsey magazine, and 
its present success is chiefly due 
to the guiding hand of the chief 
of the house which publishes it. 
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WILLARD +, CARPENTER, Of 
Chicago, manager of advertising 
of the Chicago Chronicle for 
three years, is now business 
manager of the Fort Worth, 
Texas, Telegram, an its several 
newspaper properties. 

HE J‘irm [’oundation, a paper 
published by the Disciples of 
Christ at Austin, Texas, is send- 
ing out some unusually good cir- 
cular matter to advertise its 
worth as an advertising medium. 
The paper is now printing 14.000 
copies weekly, and the 15,000 
mark will be reached, it is ex- 
pected, by January first. 


W. Hatsey & Co., bankers, 
With main offices in New York, 
issued in connection with the re- 
cent Convention at Atlantic City 
of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, a souvenir book entitled 
“The Treasury System of the 
United States,” which is said to 
be the best treatise on the Treas- 
ury System ever compiled. 


THe Boston Transcript has 
increased its “Specialties for 
Women” department to almost 
one page. On this page appear 
small advertisements of all sorts 
which make a special appeal to 
women. If there is another pa- 
per which groups its woman's ad- 
vertisements in this manner 
Printers’ INK doesn’t know it. 


Forty-two mem- 
Trade Press bers of the Fed- 


Associations. eration of Trade 
Press Associations met in con- 
vention in Washington on Oc- 
tober 10 and 11. The officers 
elected for the coming year are: 
President, J. Newton Nind, Chi- 
cago, Trade Periodical Com- 
pany; Vice-President, Henry G. 
Lord, Boston, TJestile World 
Record; Secretary and Treasur- 
er, Emerson P. Harris, New 
York, Selline Magazine; Execu- 
tive Committee, David Williams, 
New York, Jron Age; C. K. 
Reifsnider, St. Louis, Midland 
Pub. (o.::.W. Hi. Taylor, Chi- 
cago, Taylor Pub. Co., and W. 
S. Jones, Minneapolis. 


THE rate for advertising in the 
Woman’s Home Companion will 
be $3 a line after January 1, 1908. 


LAWSHE ON THE SECOND- 
CLASS MAILING 
“PRIVILEGE.” 


A. L. Lawshe, successor to 
Edwin C. Madden as ‘ihird As- 
sistant Postmaster-General, ad- 
dressed the Federation of Trade 
Press Associations at its recent 
convention in Washington upon 
the “Attitude of the -Postoffice 
Department Towards the Trade 
Press.” Apparently the Depart- 
ment’s attitude toward. publishing 
interests in general has not be- 
come clarified to any great de- 
gree since the change in the third 
assistant’s division. Mr. Lawshe’s 
address contains the «following 
paragraphs, which are as clear as 
mud: 

The tendency of the Trade Press is 
towards  exploitation—advertising—both 
in the dispiay colamns and in the read- 
ing noticcs. Bearing in mind the rec- 
ognition given in the law to organs 
of special industries, how far may the 
Trade Press go before it has trans- 
gressed the prohibition of the law 
against being designed primarily for 
advertising purposes? Publications as 
a rule circulate on their merits or 
supposed merits. The periodical which 
does not carry a_ sufficient amount of 
general information or interesting 
reading matter to make itself attrac- 
tive, usually falls by the wayside un- 
less it is circulated ‘free or at a nom- 
inal rate. It is therefore necessary 
for any periodical to prescnt attractive 
literature or news features before it 
can secure circulation or advertising. 
The advertising in such cases is nec- 
essarily a secondary consideration al- 
though it may bring the greater meas- 
ure of revenue. These statements are 
not true of what are known to the 
Postofice Department as mail-order 
publications, which are cheap ‘in form, 
cheap in appcarance and cheap in mat- 
ter, and circulate at rates hardly more 
than nominal, if not in fact nominal. 

In the one case high class reading 
matter is the peg upon which advertis- 
ing is hung, and in the other case ad- 
vertising is the peg upon which cheap 
reading matter is hung, and there is a 
radical difference between the two 
propositions. 4 

Admittedly, advertising in a sense is 
information of a public character, but 
it remains advertising just the same, 
notwithstanding the fact that its in- 
sertion in second-class matter undoubt- 
edly originates a very large amount of 
fire*-class matter. 

Free circulation is circulation which 
is not paid for. It does not neces- 
sarily mean “free to the recipient.” 
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To my mind it means free from the 
publisher to the recipient. Circulation 
which is paid for by some one other 
than the publisher cannot reasonably 
be classed as tree circulation. Circu- 
lation paid for by another is regular 
if the recipient gives tangible consent 
to receive the publication. When sub- 
scriptions are made in bulk for others, 
the object or purpose behind them may 
wcll be sought, and if it appears that 
the major part of a subscription iist 
was acquired in bulk, and given to 
promote the advertising interests of 
those who made them, the _ primary 
purpose of the publication for adver- 
tising purposes would seem to be ap- 
parent, 

A nominal rate, based on the mean- 
ing of the words employed, is a rate 
or price in name only, and I should 
say in general terms that a nominal 
rate is one that is not a material con- 
sideration in the publisher’s business. 
When a subscription rate is low, but 
the publisher insists on getting it and 
does not send the paper after the time 
has expired, he furnishes reasonably 
conclusive evidence that his _ rate 
though low is not nominal, and the 
paper is not for free circulation. 

If the rate is low and the publisher 
does not make particular effort to get 
the money, but carries names on his 
list for indefinite periods and thus 
further reduces his average  subscrip- 
tion rate, he furnishes evidence that 
his paper is for circulation at a nom- 
inal rate, or for free circulation, which 
leads to a further logical conclusion 
that it is designed for advertising pur- 
poses, and hence not admissible to the 
mails as second-class matter. 

There are no fixed rules which may 
be laid down to cover the points just 
discussed. Every case must be decided 
on its own merits. Combinations of 
circumstances must be considered and 
judgment rendered on the basis of the 
facts presented. Like treatment under 
like conditions is the key-note. 

The freedom of the press is not in- 
volved. It is purely a question of the 
legal rate of postage. Under certain 
conditions involving character and cir- 
culation the rate is one cent per 
pound; under other conditions the rate 
is higher. The publisher is free to 
make the conditions and the rate fol- 
lows. * 


Printers’ INK would like to 
put to Mr, Lawshe the following 
question, which is one of a series 
that were first printed in this 
publication on May 18, 1892: 

Why would it not be a good 
thing to carry personal commu- 
nications (whether séaled or on 
a card) at a uniform price per 
ounce, printed matter, plainly ap- 
pearing to be printed matter, at 
a uniform price per pound, and 
all other matter (merchandise or 
anything else) screened from ob- 
servation as to character, at a 
uniform price per pound? 


The stone of indifference is 
cne of the hardest things in the 
world, and infrequent and unre- 
lated advertising will never make 
any impression upon it. 

It yields only to a combination 
of Force, Regularity and Persist- 
ency. Few manufacturers who 
desire to increase their list of 
customers appreciate the great 
importance of Regularity in their 
approaches. Advertising sent ont 
now and then may bring an 
order now and then, but no con- 
siderable volume of new business 
can be secured, except by the 
kind of advertising that shows 
up with clock-like Regularity on 
a certain morning just so many 
times in the month, and in the 
year. 

And Persistency is equally nec- 
essary. Those who look for re- 
sults by the earliest possible mail 
are disappointed. Those who 
start the advertising machine, 
make sure that they start it right, 
and keep it oiled, clean and run- 
ning just as they do the rest of 
the machinery of the business, 
invariably reap final results which 
are surprising as well as profit- 
able. 

As to the Force which may be 
injected into serial advertising 
sent through the mails, we will 
only say that you will find it ex- 
emplified in the matter which we 
prepare and issue for our clients 
—examples of which we should be 
pleased to send you, together 
with facts as to the results 
achieved, 


Address me _ personally, 
GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 
THE ETHRIDGE: COMPANY, 
41 Union Square, 
New York. 
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SPHINX CLUB PROCEED- 
INGS. 


LAWSON ON _ SELF  ADVER- 


TISING. 

The first dinner of the New 
York Sphinx Club for the sea- 
son of 1907-8 was given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on the 
evening of October 8th. 

About 300 members and guests 
were present, and the grand ball 
room in which the dinner was 
held was beautifully decorated, 

Robert Frothingham, advertis- 
ing manager of Everybody's 
Magazine, the new president of 
the Sphinx Club, introduced Mr. 
Lawson, who spoke as follows: 


Mr. President, members and guests of 
the Sphinx Club: 

Like the small boy, I want to go 
home. I knew that I wanted to go 
home after I got here. If you will 
let me go home even now I'll write 
you all about this speech of mine and 
promise to make a good job of it, too. 
Before proceeding to take advantage 
of this magnificent opportunity to ad- 
vertise Boston, I want to have it dis- 
tinctly understood that everything I 
say here to-night is to be considered 
strictly confidential. Many of the 
newspapers of the country — insinuate 
that I am fond of self-advertising. The 
New York Sun, for instance, which 
shines for all, is jealous of me because 
I moon to all. It has stated on many 
occasions that I cannot use ten words 
of the English language, talking or 
writing, without using the personal 
pronoun I at least seven times. Many 
of the press—daily, weekly, monthly, 
and nub cneiinaniin~agse with the 
Sun as to this. Now, it isn’t so. It’s 
unfair and unjust to me. I can_ prove 
it, if necessary, by my friend Colonel 
Harvey of arper’s. Harvey claims 
that I can’t use ten words of the 
English language, written or spoken, 
without using the personal pronoun I 
from eleven to thirteen times. If you 
need further proof, my friend Norman 
Hapgood, editor of the Consolidated 
New and Old Testaments, will agree as 
to this statement of Harvey’s. They 
are all wrong. I admit that I know 
a little something about advertising; 
that is, I think I do. I have had a 
little something to do with it, and 
that leads me to say within these four 
walls, it having been agreed to that 
everything I say here to-night will be 
kept quiet and sacredly _ confidential, 
that I feel that I can talk to you in 
a heart-to-heart sort of a way. That 
being so, I want to say to you that the 
man who would pass up this brilliant- 
ly lime-lighted opportunity to bazoo 
his own horn should not, in my 
opinion, be given the privilege of mon- 
—— the time and attention of 
this intelligent and able assemblage of 
four-screen, trivle-sifted, self advertis- 
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ers. I think you will agree with me 
on that. I hope you will notice in my 
reference to your president that I call 
him plain Frothingham, not, of course, 
through any disrespect or anything of 
that kind. I simply drop the ‘“Mr., 
Esquire,” and all his titles, because 
it is a popular belief that I own 
Everybody's Magazine, Now, when 
it is rumored, or there is even a sus- 
picion, that you are the owner of an- 
other fellow’s magazine, it behooves 
you to address those prominently con- 
nected with that magazine in the most 
familiar way possible. You can’t loose 
anything by it. I give you that as a 
pointer because I have had a large and 
varied experience in owning other peo- 
ple’s magazines. When the real owner 
of a magazine addresses any of his 
fellow associates, it is always, “Mr.” 
this and that, or so and so ‘‘Esquire.” 
There is a great deal of dignity in the 
way they talk or write to them in a 
case like that, It’s a sure mark of the 
real ownership of a magazine, 

It takes a lot of nerve for me to 
get up and speak. Frothingham agreed 
that if 1 would come here and talk to 
you to-night that I should be the sole 
judge of quantity and‘ quality, and 
that I could give it in my own way. 
I choose the subject of Advertising 
because that is your game, not minc. 
It is the game you know all about and 
I know next to nothing about. I have 
found, in going through this world, 
that every man _ wants to advertise 
himself. The best and most satisfac- 
tory way to do it, whereby the man 
gets the largest returns for the small- 
est amount of expenditure, is to take 
the other fellow, stand him up, lam- 
bast him at his own game. Every man 
who has done this has got there. [ 
said to myself, “here are a lot of ex- 
perienced advertising men, probably 
the best in the world; they know all 
about advertising, I ‘know nothing 
about it, I’ll talk to them about ad- 
vertising.” If I could only have writ- 
ten you to let me off and written out 
my speech and had your president read 
it to you, and sent it to the press, I 
would have been better pleased. Ad- 
vertising, as you all know, is probably 
the broadest, the most far-reaching 
profession in the world. I think it is 
as great a profession, art or business, 
as any man can engage in. ‘Phat’s a 
broad statement to make. I think if 
I had the time, a pencil and a pad, I 
could sit down and. figure it out to 
your satisfaction that what I have 
said is true. I began to study adver- 
tising as a boy, having had my atten- 
tion called to it by the great people 
who had been engaged in it; in fact, 
away back in my Sunday-School days 
they told me that Adam was the first 
advertiser—Adam and Company, deal- 
ers in Apples, Figs and Fig Leaves, 
and the rest of fruits and garden 
truck. Coming down from Adam’s 
time I find that all the great men of 
history were advertising experts. Many 
of them had lost their different brand 
of goods they advertised, didn’t get 
their handbills direct, but they came 
down to us in a_ fragmentary way 
that they were in the advertising busi- 

‘ss the same as the rest of us, and 











no man can gainsay that the famous 
lines beginning, ““Unce upon a_raw 
and gusty day the troubled Tiber’ 
does not prove that Casar had some 
kind of a salve or ointment of some 
kind to advertise. So you see what a 
great profession it was, and is. ‘My 
Kingdom for a_ horse,’ exclaimed 
King Richard III, another of the 
great old time advertisers. Where can 
you find a more clearly authenticated 
case of a mirror worker than Na- 
poleon? History shows that Napoleon 
was probably not only in the mirror 
business, wholesaling and retailing, but 
that he was probably engaged in the 
manufacture of mirrors. ‘the history 
of Napoleon shows that he was never 
away from the mirror business at any 
time. He was a good deal like my 
accomplished friend Colonel Henry 
Watterson of Kentucky. There’s one 
of the greatest selt-advertisers of the 
day. He will not allow an edition of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal to get 
into circulation that does not contain 
from nine to twenty-one pictures of 
himself showing him telling himself 
funny _ stories. Take Washington, 
“First in War, First in Peace, First 
in the Hearts of His Countrymen.” 
No one will gainsay that he was not 
in the hardware business, His brand 
of axes—he doesn’t give us the name— 
but the way the story comes down to 
us shows that he must have~ been a 
dealer in axes, hatchets, guns, shot, 
powder and the like, and he advertised 
them so well that we hear of them 
even to this day. Take the case of 
Abraham Lincoln, the greatest, grand- 
est American that we have ever had— 
Lincoln was one of the greatest ad- 
vertisers the world ever knew. He 
evidently recognized the wonderful 
possibilities of the advertising business. 
Lincoln said “You can’t fool all the 
people all of the time,” and then, like 
a good advertiser, proceeded to fool 
all of the people all of the time and 
for all ages, because it is down in our 
old school books that no man can be 
an honest man and a good fellow and 
a hero at the same time, yet Lincoln 
was all three at all times and to all 
people. He was unquestionably a great 
advertiser. : 

The little that I know about adver- 
tising I have gotten through the line 
of investigation, beginning in a crude 
and simple way, first realizing, as I have 
stated, that it was one of the grandest 
professions in the world, and the one 
that yielded the largest returns. Ad- 
vertising yields larger returns than any 
other business. It is an absolute fact 
and I can prove it if you will give 
me a pencil, a pad and time to work 
it out. The entire world is divided 
into three classes; first, the human 
being with a want; second, the human 
being with something to supply that 
want of the first man; and, third, the 
advertiser who brings the first and 
second — together. Of the three 
great classes, the advertiser is easily 


the most useful and valuable. For. 


instance, Brown wants to buy a shirt. 
Smith makes the kind of shirt Brown 
wants. There is the man who tills 
the ground, another who plants and 
picks the cotton, still another who 
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makes it into a shirt worth, let us 
say, $2. Now until Smith and Brown 
—the man who wants that particular 
make of shirt and the man who has 
it for sale—can be brought together 
by the advertiser, there is nothing do- 
ing. There are days when the shirt- 
maker is obliged to shut up shop, and 
there are also days when the man who 
wants to buy a shirt is obliged to wait 
because he hasn't the price, but there 
is never a day when the man who can 
bring the man with the shirt and the 
man who wants to buy it together— 
the advertiser—cannot do business, He 
is always in demand and always “on 
the job.” I found, on figuring it out, 
that this business of advertising rep- 
resented a larger amount of gross 
business; that is, a larger amount of 
money involved, a larger and bigger 
possibility of profits, than any other 
business. [I found that an advertising 
man could always be sure of making 
more money in it than he could in 
any other line of business—manufac- 
turing, in gold, copper, silver or dia- 
mond mines—I don’t care what kind 
of business you may name. I say to 
you that it is the only business that 
I know of where I could, if I was 
out of a job to-morrow, and had _ to 
tackle something, make a hundred 
thousand dollars a year, and make it 
legitimately at that. I think I could 
make a hundred thousand dollars a 
year more easily and in less time, and 
in a pleasanter and more interesting 
way, in advertising than in any other 
line of business. Some of you may 
not agree with me but it is a fact. 
There is to-day being wasted through- 
out the world hundreds of millions of 
dollars every year because the adver- 
tising business is not properly under- 
stood; that is, it is not understood to 
that standard of perfection that it 
would be understood if it were proper- 
ly taught in our great schools and 
colleges. _ It is possible, and I have 
proven it by statistics in a plain, math- 
ematical way. It is possible to save 
to the community, to the people of 
the world to-day, hundreds of millions 
of dollars each year and still give the 
consumer the same goods he is getting 
to-day; that is, allowing him to do the 
same amount of business as he is do- 
ing to-day, and yet it would cost hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars less to do 
it. If that is so, and it is so, there 
is no profession or business that 
should be so welcomed by the people 
of the world as that of advertising— 
the business of the advertising ex- 
pert. The advertising man, the man 
who connects the want of the people 
with the filler of that want, neither 
produces nor consumes. Therefore, 
all the money, time and effort spent 
in bringing these two classes of peo- 
ple together (the seller and the buyer) 
is lost wealth to the world. Now, if 
you can save a portion of this money, 
time and effort in bringing these two 
classes of people together, you have 
done as munificent a thing to the 
world at large as though you had 
planted a new era of rice, wheat, 
corn, cotton, or any of the other ne- 
cessities of life. his is the only 
business in which a man can sell his 
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goods as soon as he offers them if he 
has the goods to sell that the people 
want. Jones may not want to buy the 
horse you are selling or trying to sell 
to him. There are many reasons for 
this, But there is never a time when 
Jones will not welcome the man who 
will show him how to- keep the horse 
for less than the horse’s keep is cost- 
ing him, and will willingly pay. the 
man who shows him how to do it all 
the way from twenty-five per cent to 
fifty per cent on what he saves him. 
That is the advertising business. The 
man who spends to-day from $25,000 
to $50,000 a year to get results in ad- 
vertising if approached by another 
man who will offer to prove to him 
that he can, to a mathematical cer- 
tainty, give him the same_ returns, 
gross and net, for fifty per cent of 
the money, will listen to that man in 
earnest and you,can’t tell me that he 
won't buy his advertising if he is con- 
vinced it will save him that much 
money. He will buy it because he has 
got to buy it. He will always buy 
advertising if you can show him where 
he can get a return of a dollar and 
one cent for a dollar outlay in adver- 
tising. I hold that it is as easy to 
sell 100 pages of, say, Munsey’s Maga- 
zine as. it is to sell one page, and it 
is just as easy to sell one thousand 
pages as it is to sell one page. The 
same story that sells one page, that is, 
the truth,—and without the truth you 
cannot do a _ permanent advertising 
business—can be spread over all the 
pages, 100 or 1,000, or even more, 
and they will all sell equally well. I 
the adver- 


started out early to play ; 
tising game, not to make it my life’s 


work, My life’s work is a different 
thing. I get my bread and butter and 
a little cake from my life’s work. 
Advertising is the game I play to get 
rid of the constantly increasing  sur- 
plus that comes in from other sources. 
I early found out that most people— 
at least, most of the people I have 
ever met—have a want or something to 
fill a want. Those whom I have seen 
advertise had goods to sell and they 
wanted customers for those goods. 
With me it was different. My adver- 
tising experience was rather unique 
and very different from that of 
others. I never had anything to sell. 
I found out at the beginning that I 
had nothing to sell and I started in 
to advertise that fact. I have been 
doing that right along. It may seem 
queer but it is a fact. I found that 
the essential thing in advertising was 
consistency. If a man has goods to 
sell he wants first to find out that he 
has them and then that he wishes to 
sell them, and thea make up _his 
mind that he wants to advertise them 
and keep on advertising them until he 
sells them. Consistency means just 
keeping on chewing and chewing the 
bone you want to chew on. Pick out 
the right kind of a bone and keep on 
chewing at it and some morning you 
will find that you have chewed it in 
two. I started in having nothing to 
sell, proceeded to advertise it and 
kept on advertising it, and this ad- 
‘vertising has brought me _ into_ this 
peculiar position that many of you 
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have perhaps wondered at. In_ the 
morning I advertise to buy certain 
stocks. At night I advertise to seil 
the same stock. You see my consist- 
emcy consists in sticking to my incon- 
sistency. The. stocks | advertise to 
buy belong to the public; they don't 
holon to me. I cant make money 
out of them. I am obliged to come 
out minus the cost of my advertising, 
consequently I am not beholden to any 
one but myself. That gives me the 
right if I advertise in the morning to 
buy stocks to advertise them at night 
to sell the same stocks, so that I iin 
as consistent as the man that has 
goods to sell. I am constantly incon- 
sistent. That places me in a unique and 
peculiar position. You all know that is 
so because it is a matter of fact. You 
see my advertising running in all the 
larger cities in America and_ in 
Europe and costing a great deal of 
money, some time, a little effort, and 
it invariably reads, buy so. and so’'s 
stock, but before you start in to buy 
it see whether or not my advice is 
good. I have no interest in these 
stocks. If I have, don’t take my ad- 
vice. If you find I have any interest 
in them, my advice is not good. I have 
no interest in those things that I am 
apparently sitting up all night taking 
an interest in. That is where con- 
sistency, the foundation of all adver- 
tising, comes in. Be consistent. Never 
contradict yourself if you have goods 
for sale. If you advertise nothing, 
then it is necessary to contradict your- 
self just as often as you advertise. It 
is always interesting to know how a 
man who has been § advertising for a 
long time is coming out or where he 
is coming out,-so I’ll show you my 
books. I lost a big part of my dinner 
because I found Frank »Munsey in a 
very affable and friendly mood and 
said to myself, I will get at his books. 
If I can get at his books, I will have 
a new line of advertising in the morn- 
ing. My business being having nothi- 
ing for sale, I can afford to give you 
my books. Munsey can’t, because he 
is selling goods deliberately. In _ the 
thirty-eight years I have been adver- 
tising nothing, and sticking to it con- 
sistently—I started originally with an 
income of three dollars for each fifty- 
two per annum and my expenses were, 
roughly speaking, $12 to $14 per each 
corresponding fifty-two of the annum, 
and in that time I have spent between 
six and eight millions of dollars, in 
advertising. I don’t know how muci 
more than that I have spent, and or- 
dinarily you will agree with me _ that 
it would not be nice to bring it down 
to dollars and cents, but as this is a 
heart to heart talk and won’t leak 
out, I had just as soon let it go and 
measure it by the dollars. I spent in 
one batch of advertising no less than 
$355,000. I have easily spent between 
six and eight millions of dollars ad- 
vertising NOTHING. I have spent be- 
tween fifteen and twenty millions of 
dollars on the necessities of life. I 
have lost in that thirty-eight years 
forty or fifty millions of dollars down 
in that Wall. Street roulette game. 
Don’t misunderstand me. Of course, 
if I started with an income of $3 4 
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week. and had an outgo of $12-to $14 
a week, I must have made the forty or 
fifty millions of dollars that I lost at 
the Wall Street roulette wheel. Some 
say I got it at the Wall Street Faro 
Bank, but anyhow I lost the forty or 
fifty millions in that damnable, iniquit- 
uous game that is played down there, 
and where do I stand to-day? I told 
you I> would show you my books. 1 
have a dog, a lame horse, a couple of 
suits of working clothes, jumper and 
overalls for work on my farm, and 
one tecture outfit. All of which goes 
to prove that you can make a success 
advertising nothing “as well as you can 
in advertising something if you will 
only keep ‘everlastingly at it. You 
can make just as much money adver- 
tising nothing for ‘sale as something 
for sale if you only know how. That 
is why I say to you that advertising 
is the most unique, extraordinary and 
far spread, as well as interesting game, 
business or profession that one can 
find in. this whole world. I- don’t 
know of any other line of business 
where a man could have made_ that 
showing, all the time devoting his .ef- 
forts to get something which he must 
be sure to get away from when he 
finds he is approaching it. . a, 
In talking to aos about advertising, 
I am getting a little mixed up, but it 
seems clear because I keep at it, and I 
have made this wonderful success that 
I have shown you. I don’t know a 
man who has real goods for sale, who 
has spent between six and eight mil- 
lions of dollars in advertising, that 
can go down to this gambling hell— 


Wall Street—and stack them up forty 
or fifty millions in a few years, It 


can’t be done.. If you have that_pe- 
culiar asset Nothing, -understand how 
to advertise it, keep advertising it, 
spend a large sum of money on it, in 
the end you will be successful. Now, 
let us see whether you are successful 
or not? You have all heard of- the 
Lawson pink. It was a simple thing. 
Just one pink, I saw it on the coun- 
ter of a florist, asked how much it 
was, was told that it was thirty thou- 
sand dollars, took it, stuck it in my 
buttonhole, paid for it and walked. out 
with it. That was the story that went 
around the world. You smile ‘at. it. 
It is a fact. That story has: been 
printed in every language in the civil- 
ized world. Qne.of the great journals 
of Russia, a St. Petersburg newspaper, 
deyoted three pages with twenty’ odd 
‘uts, describing that transaction just 
as I have given to you. What hap- 
pened? I must have received some 
sixty odd scrap-books full on the Law- 
son pink transaction, and at a low esti- 
mate I have received a million dollars’ 
worth of advertising from it, all for 
an expenditure of thirty thousand dol- 
lars. I am a great lover of flowers. I 
raise them and_ like to have them 
around me. All fools like flowers. 
There are three hundred and. fifty 
millions of fools and most of them 
like flowers. Every fool that raises 
flowers sends me his best and most 
romising efforts in flower raising. A 
ool never takes another fool’s mon-ev, 
you know. As a result of these. gen- 
erous contributions of my, fool flower 


‘friends; I- have. coralled- im the 


- have an eoomally 


best 
in existence and 
v' complete and -beau- 
tiful ‘collection. don’t take my bon- 
net Off- to. any other — collection on 
earth, and I’ have got most of my 
flowers in the way I have just told 
you. I estimate that I have had a di- 
rect return of from thirty to _ fifty 
thousand dollars from that fool ad- 
vertisement. Now, let me tell you the 
real truth about that Lawson pink 
story. I had a florist who experi- 
mented on a carnation. One day he 
brought me a dozen of the blooms. [ 
took them to Mrs, wson. She 
though them very pretty, so did I, so 
I secured all there were of them, per- 
haps a dozen a week or so. I told 
the florist how pleased Mrs. Lawson 
was with them and he named it the 
Mrs. Thomas W. Lawson pink. One 
day he came to me and said that a 
man named Higginbotham, from Chi- 
cago, had offered five thousand dollars 
for the pink. ‘What, $5,000 for a 
pink? Is he bug house on flowers or 
money?” He explained to me _ that 
next year there would be fully two 
hundred of the pinks in bloom and 
that they would readily bring two dol- 
lars apiece. Higginbotham raised the 
price to twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Then we took off our coats and got 
busy. When I got up from that sit 
down—we always take off our coats 
and sit down when a deal gets up to 
twenty thousand dollars—I' paid the 
florist thirty thousand dollars for the 
flower and agreed to spend fifteen 
thousand dollars in the next six days 
advertising the fact that I had paid 
thirty thousand dollars for the pink. 
‘He was to have a third interest in 
the deal and I was to have two-thirds, 
In less than eight months, he return- 
ed to me. In the meantime I had 
spent some forty thousand dollars, in- 
stead of fifteen thousand dollars, in 
advertising ‘the pink, directly and in- 
directly. He handed me back my 
original capital, with fifteen thousand 
dollars profit, which was’ a ‘fair per- 
centage, as we figured it, in business, 
and I presented the famous pink back 
to him, and to-day it is probably the 
most successful flower of that or any 
other kind that man has ever com- 
mercialized. That was the real trans- 
action, the plain, simple truth. Put 
your .watch down, test it with acid, 
send it out and see what you can get 
for it, and lend twenty per cent on it. 
There wasn’t a day that I had my 
money in that flower that, weighed up 
in the hard, cold, unsympathetic scales 
of business, didn’t pay me handsomely. 
and look at all the free advertising I 
got into the bargain, 

I will give you another illustration. 
I started in to write the obituary—I 
should have said the autobiography— 
of my friend H, H. Rogers. I put it 
into the form of a story. Some of you 
may have read it. I took it down to 
Messrs. Ridgway, Ridgway & Ridgway, 
and I sold it to then. I mean by 
that, I sold it my way. I agreed with 
myself to spend as much money adver- 
tising the magazine that contained the 
story as the Messrs. Ridgway woulil 
have’ paid another man to write the 


and rarest flowers 
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story. What was the result? Ordin- 
arily, Ridgway, - Ridgway &  Ridg- 
way’s: magazitie,;. wotld -have. run ‘back 
thifty to séverity per cent -from earry- 
ing? one of'--my “stories; yet it is a 
trade legend to-day, that my story ¢ 

help ’ the’ cirewlation of werybody's 
Magazine. Why was that? - A- man 
gets -out and spends his money to 
write an obittiary or an autobiography 
of another man and, as-a result; 
spends his money. Nothing to sell ali 
the time and all the time signing 
checks to go and buy the magazine, 
and still advertising nothmg. One 
little illustration on this point and I 
will quit. You. don’t know how diffi- 
cult: it is for me to get to that place 
where I can quit. I began some two 
years ago advertising in Europe and in 
America simultaneously, that is, at 
the same time. I think this will be 
of some interest to you because it is 
a little different from, perhaps, arty 
other kind of .advértising that has 
been done, I- ran over a few of the 
points of these peculiar advertisements 
that you read in New York, San 
Francisco, Chicago, St. Louis, London, 
or other European cities simultaneous- 
ly. That is, they are printed simul- 
taneously. What you read in New 
York you can read in London on the 
same day. These advertisemertts are 
all about the market. They can’t be 
created until after three o’dock in the 
afternoon, when the market closes. 
They must be completed, that is, you 
must find the subject, round it up, 
whip it into shape, and get it on the 
table lines by seven o’clock at night. 
This is because I must wait for the 
market to close at three o’clock, and it 
takes fifteen or twenty minutes, or a 
half an hour to diagnose the market 
of to-day in order to predict in an in- 
fallible way. Of course you can pre- 
dict in a way that is not infallible, but 
to make an infallible prediction it 
takes from half to three quarters of 
an hour.’" Then these advertisements 
run from fifteen hundred to five thou- 
sand words. I have, as I said before, 
spent as high as $385,000 on a single 
batch of advertisements. I have print- 
ed sixty-two in sixty-five days, some 
of them costing over thirty thousand 
dollars for a single day, with toll fees 
and cable fees running from twenty- 
five hundred to three thousand dollars 
in a single day. I will tell you haw 
these advertisements were started. The 
papers were full, I had been working 
them to the limit for free advertising. 
They were full of political news. gnd 
I wanted to express an opinion about 
the market. That is the way Tf put 
it. Some of the rest of you may say 
I wanted to hit somebody with a brick. 
The papers turned me down. I said, 
“Why not put it in the form of, an 
advertisement?” It looked good. There 
is nothing in the world, you know, 
that looks so good as your own ad- 
vertisement. 

If there is anything that will make 
a peaceful, God-fearing, law-abiding 
citizen get out and commit murder it 
is to have some ofé- tell him that 
sonie other fellow’s advertisement is 
better than his.. The advertising plan 
worked so well in Boston that I tried 


it in Chicago and all over the country. 
I tried in in London and it worked 
all right. I liked it. So uu see, 
after all, how little some advertising 
men, most advertising men, know 
about their, own game compared with 
those. who don’t know. e other 
day a man came to see me. I think 
that man is with us to-night. He is 
at the. head of one of the greatest ad- 
vertising firms: in this country. He 
said, ‘Lawson, you are doing a lot. of 
advertising.”’ I replied, ‘‘Yes, I know 
it.” He then. went on to say that_ he 
had figured out- that must often 
spend on a single page as high as a 
hundred thousand dollars. I told. him 
to make it three hundred thousand. 
He then stated that I must spend as 
high as a thousand dollars a day in 
telegraph: and. cable bilts: I told kim 
to make it three thousand. He then 
said that they had a scheme by which 
they could savé me a large percentage 
of that expenditure for adver‘ising, 
telegraphing and cabling. I told him 
I wanted that scheme and wanted to 
know what he wanted for it. His 
scheme was to have a plate made of 
these page advertisements and _ send 
them to the different newspapers all 
over the land by express. I told him 
I had nothing to sell and that his 
scheme would not do for me. 
said. “I don’t understand 

I replied, “That is essential before you 
can figure on this problem.” I want 
people to read my _ advertisements. 
That is what I spend money for, not 
to sell goods, London is slow com- 
pared with either Boston or New 
York. I cabled over to London to a 
newspaper and inside of a few weeks, 
what do you suppose they were doing? 
I cabled at half-past three o’clock that 
an advertisement was coming. They 
tan out a lot of posters. reading, 
“Read Lawson on the market to- 
morrow.” Now, that’s going some for 
London, by gum! The way they 
handled the advertisement made the 
staid, slow-going Britishers’ sit up and 
take notice. Next morning the walls 
and billboards were covered with big 
posters reading, “Lawson gives an 
opinion this morning,” or something 
to that effect. Now, how could this 
be done by the plate scheme sent by 
express? It would be utterly im- 
possible. 

Another little illustration. This 
little, intricate, peculiar advertising 
ange” is very often better understood 
y those that are in it than by those 
that are not, provided they have noth- 
ing to sell. One day a young man 
came to my office and asked me for 
a little of my time. He said he had 
a little story and that if I would only 
listen to it he felt sure I would do 
something for him. He asked for 
thirty minutes. I told him he was 
mistaken, that he wanted from three 
to five hours. He had a magazine 
and it looked good to me. He had 
got it to a point where he was sure 
of having his first issue of fifteen 
thousand copies gotten out, I said 
to him, “What do you want of me, 
then?” He replied, “I have been read- 
ing of your wonderful succegs.” They 
always tell me of my wonderful suc- 
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cess; He said, “If you will tell me 
what. you would do in this particular 
case, will go out and do it, and I 


will have the same kind of a success‘ 


that you have had.” I said, ‘All 
right; I will do it.” I showed him 
what to do. At the end of the five 
hours he was still showing me more ; 
of his magazine and telling me of his ° 
hopes and all that. I asked him:; how 
much capital he had. He ‘said outside 
of the printing and ‘other expenses he. 
would have about eight hundred dof- 
lars left. “How much has your wife 
got?” I queried. “About sixteen 
hundred dollars,” he replied, ‘“‘but I 
would not touch that. We have two 
young children.” ‘That’s’ twenty-four . 
hundred dollars, all told,” said I. 
“Now, I would go to the bank and » 
get a new thousand dollar bill ‘and 
stick it between the leaves of one of « 
the fifty thousand copies’ of the’ next - 
issue of your magazine, take the four- 


' 


teen hundred dollars you have left and + 


give it to the advertising man_ to 


spread the news that you have taken 


a thousand dollar bill and thrown it~, 
in between the pages of one copy of 
the issue. He said, ‘My gracious, 
Mr. Lawson, you wouldn’t ... me ‘do ~ 
that; suppose it would not work?” 
“Well, you would be broke, that’s all,” 
I said, ‘‘but you will have a° greater 
incentive than ever to begin with.” 
“Did you ever do such a thing your- 
self?” he asked me timiidly. “Why, 
young man,” said I, “I’ve gone home 
and rounded up my family, told .them 
what I had in mind, discussed it with 
them, and when we decided that I 
had a good, fair chance to win out 
we’ve staked our all.on the venture, 
given all we could raise to the ad- 
vertising man, told him to do the best 
he could with it, and then sat down 
calmly to wait for the returns.” That’s 
advertising, my friends. You’ve got 
to back your faith in a venture by 
liberal advertising—stake your all if 
needs be, and win or lose. When they 
tell you of Lawson’s wonderful suc- 
cess, they never say a word about the 
long nights of toil, nights when I 
have sat up on the point of a carving 
knife as it were, waiting for the re- 
turns from my advertising. Well, the 
young chap couldn’t do it; couldn’t 
see his way clear to taking my advice. 
He did use the eight hundred dollars. 
I have between thirty-five and forty- 
five thousand dollars’ worth of his 
I. O. U.’s, and some day he’ll have a 
magazine, but he wouldn’t advertise. 
I thank you, gentlemen. (Applause). 
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Record of growing success 
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of subscribers . . «-. 


For 40 years LIPPINCOTT’S 
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If you have quality goods to 
advertise, here is a maga- 
zine read by quality people. 
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It’s the aggressive, persistent effort 
that wins—alwavs. The easy-going 
individual who is satisfied merely to 
“take what comes his way” is never 
going to be more than stepping dis- 
tance from the foot of the class.— 
Advertiser's Magazine. 


BLuNDERS in advertising resemble 
another class of blunders in a man’s 
life. In youth they are follies, In 
maturity they are experiences. In age 
ey are idiocies.—Robert Frothing- 
am, 
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Be 12 MONTHS RECORD fi 


SHOWING THE REMARKABLE 
PROGRESS MADE BY 


The Pacific Monthly 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


Net Gain in Monthly Circulation, 45,000 Copies 7O percent 
Net Gain in Advertising, 66 Pages . . . . Q8 percent 
Net Gain in Cash Value of Advertising . . . 400 per cent 
Erection of this Handsome Building and Installing of Plant 


Magazine 

f Publishing 
Plant 

West of 

St. Louis 


NEW HOME OF THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 
« + 


? WHAT DOES SUCH PROGRESS INDICATE ? 
JUST THIS 


The Pacific Monthly Leads 


AND IS 


The Popular Magazine of the Great West 


For Advertising Rates and General Information, address 
THE PACIFIC MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
N.Y. OFFICE | ptt of California SEATTUS CFE 
ing 


“1408 St, James Bldg P M. 
“A: M. Ss. Janes Be, | es Pode meee W. F. Coleman, Manager 
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|COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS’ OF FRINTERS' 


INK WILL AMECEIVE, 


41 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


FREE OF CHARGES 


CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 


A well-known writer for one 
of the magazines, while traveling 
in Georgia, came upon a_ small 
store of the “general” variety. 
Much to his perplexity, he saw a 
dead crow hanging from a shingle 
directly over an assortment of 
candy, calico, castor oil, what- 
nots, etc., in the show window. 

“Might I ask why you have 
that dead crow in the window?” 
he asked of the proprietor, a 
shock-headed individual with 


whiskers and plug-cut. 
“Sale on of shot-guns ter-day.” 
“What has a dead crow to do 
was further 


with a shot-gun?” 
asked. 

“Try to kill one with er pump 
handle, an’ see,” was the re- 
sponse, 

There are all kinds of second- 


and it is not the best of judgment 
to use a design of the character 
reproduced in figure No. 1. e- 
sign marked No. 2 is submitted 





ary ways of advertising the ar- . 
ticle in question, and the erow ~ 


might not have been half bad, but - 
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advertising gluten feed for cows 
with a suspension bridge is not 
quite the best or most appropriate 
metaphorical splurge that could 
be thought of. The Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. have an inter- 
esting proposition—one that 
could be advertised excellently, 





as an improvement, and contains 
sufficient space for a readable and 
convincing argument. 

% * * 

There is an old~ and valued 
German fable that tells of a good 
farmer who started in to fill his 
corn crib with shining ears. It 
seems that when the crib was 
well-nigh filled, the ears crowding 
each other to the very roof. and 
the farmer himself all but cover- 
ed by them, a neighbor, passing, 
found the man in tears. “What 
is thy reason for so weeping?” 
inquired the neighbor, seeing his 
friend all but smothered ‘in the 
crib. 

“Woe is me—woe is me” was 
the disconsolate rejoinder. “I can 
get none of the corn in the space 
I myself occupy, and it seems 
such a dreadful waste.” 

This fable might well be ap- 
plied to the marvelous Aermotor - 
Company advertisement repro- 
duced herewith. When the Aer- 
motor Co. started out to fill its 
limited space: with endless text, 





8 


using the. -smallest- imaginable 
type and making it still more: il- 
legible becattse of the white on 
black,. it. was’ placed in ‘the’ ém- 
barrasSing’ situation’ in’ Which. the 
farmer mentioned’ in. the . fable 
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found himself. This. advertise- 
ment must stand as a triumph of 
illegibililty, and’ is ‘almost beyond 
the power of human. eye to de- 
cipher. 
* k * 

The Motor Boat, the magazine 

in which this New York and New 





GET YOUR BACK UP 


If a dealer offers you a substitute when you ask for 


NON FLUID OILS 


We have no need to tell you why he does so. As our 
business grows more and more, imitators seek to sell tal- 
low greases represented to be ‘‘¢he same as” our product. 

An imitation of NON-PLUID OILS is like an imite- 
tion diamond. 


ONLY GENUINE NON-FLUID OLS BEAR THE ABOVE TRADE MARK 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
Dept. B 14-16 carurcn STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
“seer cota 
Jersey Lubricant Co. advertise- 
ment appeared, is a_ high-class, 
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dignified. publication. It is hand- 
somely put together and appeals 
to those who~ are blessed -with 
this world’s goods—people of in- 
telligence and discretion. Imagine 
going up to one of those alert. 
intelligent, handsomely-uniformed 
captains in command of ‘the av- 
erage New York yacht and say- 
ing “Get your back wp.” In- 
congruous, would you not think? 
Pictures in advertisements that 
are far removed from the subject 
in hand, and éopy that is flippant- 
ly personal, do not fit the environ- 
ment of a high-grade magazine 
for high-grade readers. 

k * * 


Here is a stove and lamp ad- 
vertisement which is a little un- 
seasonable but nevertheless inter- 
esting as an example of strong 
display and good copy. This isa 


A Summer Vacation 
in Your Ritchen 


Don't swelter this 
summer with the tem- 
perature at 110. Get 
a New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil 
Stove and are a cool 
kitchen. The 





Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Produces a working flame instantly Blue flame means highly 

concentrated heat, no soot, nod. Oil 1s alwafs at a maintained 

level, ensunng a uniform flame Made if three sizes. Every 
stove warran\ If mot at your fenler's write to our 
hearest agency for y for descnpave ewcular ™™. ve cwcular ”* 


1s the best lamp for 
™ RayoLamp: es — 
brass throughout and besuttylly exckaled.” Penccty : 

constructed, absolutely safe. unexcélled in light. 

power a9 omamen' oan rom” Every lamp warmed 
if not at your dealer's write to pyr mearest agency. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANT, 
(INCORPORATED 





good example of an advertise- 
ment combining two different. ar- 
ticles in a manner which gives 
the amount of space and display 
to which its importance entitles 
it, and still avoids the appearance 
of a department store affair 
This piece of publicity is also in- 
teresting as the work of a strug- 
gling young corporation which. by 
the use of good advertising may 
yet attain considerable promi- 
nence, 
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SACRIFICE SALE 
OF OVERHAULED MACHINERY 


Owing to lease on storehouse running out and not being able to renew same 
I am obliged to offer the following machinery at unheard of prices : 
Former price. My price. 
$320 $26: 



























i —143¢x22 C. & P. PRESS, Long Fountain,.............--cceceeecececerececeeece 5200 
2391—14x21 FAVORITE, Throw off and Fountain...........-......05 ceeeeeeeeees 200 150,00 
2377—18x19 O. 8. DON, (ee ove 160,00 
165--18x19 JENNING: ‘ Throw-otf and Steam Fixtures. ‘ 100.00 
SD ND EP TOIT oo ncassccce ds cocccee epscccesrnsscccceneces 125.00 
233—13x19 K yoke i LIBERTY, Built for Cigar Rox Printing ‘ -75.00 
13x19 0. 8. Er PPR re ee rer cee 150 100,00 
2507 -13x19 CO 1S UNIVENSAT, Throw-off, Steam Fixtures and Fountain..... 275 .00 
2185—12x19 EXTRA HEAVY FAVORITE, Throw-off and Fountain........ od 125.00 
2284—11x17 N. 8 GURDON. Throw-off, Fountain and steam Fixtures ea 175.00 
2254-11x16 KEERLESS, Throw-off, Fountain and Steam Fixtures....... seul 140.00 
2338--10x15 N. O. 8. GORDON, Uhrow-cff, Fountain and Steam Fixtures 130 00 
i i ois a cai nss a ceseduebess esnabieess <iedmes> ae 75.00 
10x15 B. A. GORDON, Throw-off......... 0. :eescsseesareee saceee 130.00 
2189—10x15 N. 8S. GORDON | pcr co Steam Fixtures and Fountain. 160.60 
SETI —ANE IO. , TAMIE «0c cccccccccccccccssceeccveccsevececesecesebes 40: 
5 RA ES .. re rere ere ee 60.00 
2161—7x1t O.8. GORDON..........00-.++ Bu.90 
rite Rf SS Serer 30. 
2389—7x11 O 8. GORDON, with Thi 75.00 
2227—36 inch SHERIDAN’ POWER CULTER 100,00 
13x19 N.S. ERI , EXTRA 160,00 
—10x16 FAVORITE, with Throw-off..............000e0 02+ 80.00 
ped eT fos) eee 1 85 00 
x13 N. 8. GORDON, Throw-off and Steam Fomyres - 135 90.00 
3555—oa13 P! ERLESS, Fountain and Steam Fixtures. . . 130 80,00 
UN EE AS PIERO 205 ono ccaace cer oc oces lane occbiri deste secesaatinsaas 50 40.00 


I will make a further allowance of 5 per cent for spot cash.. On time sales 
a cash pavment cof 50 per cent, the balance in monthly installments. No 
payment to be less than $10.00and the title to the machine to remain in 
my name until paid for. These prices are F. O. B. cars in New-York. 


HENRY A. MULLER - 57 Beekman St., New York 











The Man from Missouri 


Your booklet, ‘‘I Wonder Why,” received to-day. Your intimation in 
paragraph No. 1, that we are laoking for credit, is wrong. Neither are our 
eyes closed to paragraph No but being from Missouri we ask that you 
send one of your specimen Books with prices. It :s-our custom to square 
up everything the rsth of every month, and discount all our bills. 

WILMERDING PRINTING Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 


Numerous printers, throughout the country seem to 
labor under the impression that I am reflecting on 
their financial standing by asking cash in advance for 
my inks. This is not so, as wealth nor prestige have 
ever influenced me to send the goods without the 
money. Some weeks ago I received an order from the 
Acme White Lead & Color Works, of Detroit, Mich., 
who are rated over One Million Dollars, but as they 
did not send the money I had to turn them down. 
When the purchaser feels dissatisfied with his 
bargain he can return the inks and his money 
will be refunded, also the transportation charges. 
Send for my sample book and price list. Address 


or PRINTERS — JONSON -- 
17 Spruce St.,_ - eae New York. 
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©O) GOLD MARK PAPERS@O) 








marks (© ©). 


Out of a grand total of 22,898 publications listed in the 1907 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and twenty are distinguished from all thejothers by the so-called gold 





ALABAMA. / 
THE MOBILE REGISTER (@©). Established 
1821. Richest section in the prosperous South. 


WASHINGTON, D. c, 
Nearly ti blige A n \Vashington subscribes to 
THE KV*.NiNG AND SUNDAY STALK. Average, 
1906, 35,577 («@@). 





ILLINOIS. 
THE INLAND PRINTER, Tae ie Nd ©) Act- 
ual average circulation for 1905, 1 
BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), © pees ouly: “Gold 
Mark” journal for baxers, Oldest, best known. 


TRIBUNE (© 0). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads ‘bring 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURN 4L 
Best paper in city; read by best people. 
MAINE. 
LEWISTON EVENING JOURNAL, daily, aver- 


August, 1907, 8,067; weekly, 17,705(© ©); 7.44% 
increase daily over last year. 


(©). 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America (© ©). 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (OO). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (@6©), Boston, is 

uoted at home and abroad as the staroard 
Teericen textile journal, 


WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE (© ©) is 
the leading French daily of New England. 


MINNESOTA. 

PIONEER PRESS ( ), St. Paul, Minn. Most 
reliable paper in the Northwest, 

THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL (© ©). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local advertis- 
ing, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than avy paper in the Northwest. 


NEW. YORK. 

NEW YORK TIMES (©O). . Largest gold-mark 
sales in New York. 

BUFFALO COMMERCIAL (@©). Desirable 
because it always troduces satisfuctory results, 

BROOKLYN EAGLE (QO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brovkiyn. 

NEW YORK DRAMATIC sennoe 10). The 

mf theatrical paper of the world 

THE POST EXPRESS (©©). i haiaa, N.£. 
Best advertasing medium tn this section. 

ENGINEERING NEWS (@6).—A technical jour- 
nal of character and standing.—Zimes, N. Y. 

ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, (© ©). First in 
its class in circulation, | influence and prestige. 


et mh ree AN (® ©) has the largest 
cir paper in the world. 


VOGUE seg pl more advertising in 1906 
a any other magazine, weekly or monthly. 


RY GOODS ECONOMIST (@O), the_reco 
aba authority of the Dry Goods and Depart 
ment Store trade. 


ELECTRICAI. REVIEW (© EW (© ©) covers the field. 
Rend and studied by thousands. Oldest, ablest 
electrical weekly. ches the buyers. 

















N EW YORK HERALD (@©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s cery shewspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
pesste in every community who know more 
all the others. These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (@©). The 

—— woe * on city and interurban rail- 
circulation 8,200 -weekly. 

Mega PUBLISHING COM PANY. 

HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 

In 1906, average issue, pete Ay ».) 

Specimen copy mailed 

D. T. MALL , Pub., 3 Hoa way, ¥, 


THE ENGINEERING RECORD (@©0). The 
most progressive civil engineering journal in 
the world. Circulation avera es Over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING GUMPANY. 


FOREST AND, STREAM, (ce) 


st circulation of any spo! a 
HB to ) wealthy rerreationtste: 


NEW YORK TRIBUNK ‘© ©). nag and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. conservative, clean 
and up-to date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing powertoa high- 
grade advertiser 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (OG (O©). Established 1874. 
e grest international weekly. Cir. audited, 
verified and certified by po ae of Amer- 
ican Advertisers, Av ekly cir. during 1906 
was 18,827. McoiRAWP U éL ISHING COMPANY. 
PPENNSYL VANIA. 

THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. If is on tre Roll of Honor and 
has the (uarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
parer Sworn circulation of The Daily Press 
for 1906, 100,548; The Sunday Press, 137,86: 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH @@ 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always seiect first to vover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fieid. (nly two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers.’ rgest home 
delivered cirewation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (@ ©), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival 


SOUT CAROLINA. 
THE STATE (QO), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, large-t circulation in South C Sarolina. 


VIRGINIA. 
THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk. Va. That speaks volumes. 


WASILINGTON. 

THE POST INTELLIGENCER (© 
most progressive naper. Oldest in 
reliable, influent al. 





Seattle's 
beast clean, 
AL’ home circulation, 

WISCONSIN, 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 

(©©), the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin 


CANADA, 


THK HALIFAX HEKALD (@ @) and the EVEN- 
ING MAIL, Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


Advertisements. 


Advertisements in * Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line or forty-doliars a e (29 lines) 
foreach tsertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five 
‘per cent discount may be deducted if payment 

uuites copy and order for insertion 
and ten per cent on yearly coutract paid 
wholly inadvance, Isa specified position is 
demanded for an advertisement, and granted, 
double price will be charged. 


“WANTS. 
\ JANTE&D—A farm or story paper of 1,000 to 
6000 circulation. Send full particulars. 
Box “ T.,”” Webster, Mass. 


LLUSTRATED FARM SERVICE for dail 
hy mats or any way to suit. ASSOCIAT 
FARM PRESS, 112 Dearborn 5t., Chicago. 


ras circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


y= MAN. 21, High School and Powell 

graduate. desires position with agency or 
in advertising department of publishing house. 
Very energetic. Address “EDWARDS,” care of 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 


STAMPS. 


7ILL BUY U.S. unused peomae stamps; any 
——, up to $1,000, by Nov. 1. 
“a. S. M.,” P. UO. Box 1198, New York. 

W arts business manager, with capital, 

to join hands in publication of !arm books, 

newspaper and literary magazine. Address 

“GOOD PROSPECT,” care Printers’ Ink, 10 
Spruce St., New York City, N. Y. 


Aaa MANAGER, nge 30, desires po- 
sition; nine years’ experience New Yor 
advertising agency and mechanical coheee 
house. Al men; clesn record. A.G. WONFOR, 
172 South Eighth street, Newark, N. J. 


66 ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE” should be 

read by every advertiser and Mail-Order 
dealer. Best “Ad School” in existence. Trial 
subscription, 10c. Sample copy free. AlDVER- 
TISERS’ MAGAZINE,815 Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 


EDITOR 


Fully equipped and experienced. editorial niana- 
ger and writer, desires pos.tion in charge of im- 
portant newspaper. “HAMILTON,” Printers’ luk. 


WV Antab—foung man with some experience 
in newspaper er generel advertisirg. Must 
be able to write convincingly. Good opportunity 
in aavertising department of large manufactur- 
ing concern in Middle West. Aaaress “FOSTER,” 
Printers’ Ink. 


Poptions NOW OPEN—Ad.Writer, Pa., $20- 
2). Solicitors, Mich., $25-30; Ohio, $2 '-25; Ct., 
25; N. J., $20; N. Y., $30-35. Business Manager, 

Mich.. $30; ee ; Pa., $30. Act quickly. 

Booklet No.7 is free. FE NAT.D’S NEWSPAPER 

MEN’S EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 


D WRITER WANTED—Young men who has 
talent for, and who has had experience in 
writing newspaper a catalogues, circulars, 
ete. Must have good liferary education and bea 
good worker. Permanent position at a food 
salary. Address DRAUGH«N’S PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE (O.. Nashviile, Tenn. 

A FIRM of English publishers controlling a 
LA series of important trade papers is anxious 
to make arrangements with a live Agent in 
America to represent them. An application 
would be entertained from a successful adver- 
tising solicitor prepared 
exclusively. Write 
Klliott, Young & Co, 10 Mumford Court, Milk 
Street, London, E. C., England. 


CIRCULATION 


THE HEART OF A NEWSPAPER. 
WELL-KNOWN CIRCULATION MANAGER 
is open for position November Ist. Thirteen years’ 
experience; tical sense ideas and 
schemes. lesults guaranteed. References. 

dress “ JACEY,” care Printers’ Ink. 


ies. 
ED 











A rare 
Opportunity 


is offered an - edueated 
young man interested in 
advertising asa profession, 
and seeking a deeper, 
broader knowledge of its 
many details, to enter a 
well-established and repu- 
table agency on a profit- 
sharing basis by the in- 
vestment of a small amount 
of capital. 

This agency is in good 
standing and bears.a wide 
reputation for its advanced 
originality of matter and 
methods of business-getting 
publicity. Address 


‘sFor Mutual Good’’ 


Care of Printers’ Ink 




















W Pane searching for Salesmen, Executive, 

Clerical and Technical men to fill positions 
paying $1000-$5000. Write for booklet. HAP- 
GOODS, 305 Broadway, N.Y. 


THRIVING Western Advertising Agency 
wishes to get in touch with a few more 
energetic, capable advertising men. Men who 
feel that they are capable of bigger things if 
their position aimitted and opportunities of- 
f2red. Men wanted for all departments. Solici- 
tors. Copy Men, Artists. Kate Men, Service Men. 
Write, stating age, experience and salary re- 
quired, “ M. K.,” V’rinters Ink. 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, whéd wish to qual- 

ity forreaay positions at a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements jrom leading concerns every- 
where, One vraduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500, The best 
clothing adwriter m New York owes bis suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 


mana exceeds SUPPIS « 
GEORGE H. POWELL Advertising and Ruat- 
ness Expert. 471 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 





Are you interested in the House 
Organ proposition? Do you con- 
template issuing one for your busi- 
ness? 

Do you want the most successful 
house organ ever issued for your 
business—whether it is large or 
small? 

By writing Box_‘‘G.,” care of 
Printers’ Ink, you. will learn some- 
thing to your advertising and finan- 
cial interest. 
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COIN CARDS. 

$3 1,000. Less for more; any printing. 
THe Gomn 


WRAPPER Cv., Detroit, Mich. 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


TSE pévatictng tere! novelties, Buy direc:; 2 sam- 


pies, We. J 


) VERY conartrahic. andl, from ajl manufac- 
tnrers, KE. ENCH.O. 1 Keekman St, 
opposite Postoffice, ie ¥erk, 


PRINTERS. 


E print catalogues. booklets. circulars, acv. 
matter—all kinds. Wrtefor prices. THE 
BLAIR PTG. Cvu,, 514 Main St.. Cincinnati, 0. 


> 
PRESSES. 


RINTERS, ATTENTION !—We have a number 
or Cylinder Pr a different sizes > 
il 
s| RATHBUN & Bl & BIRD go. 
Printers’ Machinists, 33 to 43 Gold St., N. Y. C ity. 


~~ 


BOOKLETS, 


BOOKLETS!" "ii" 


8“ 18)10“ 40 
x3 r. Sample free. 
THOWAS fi, Ta ae 45 Rose St., N. ¥. 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


8,000 PASSENGERS DAILY 


trons Danville-Illinois Interurban Station, Elec- 
trie tines run through rich farming country and 
into the — Le gee ge rich farmers, well-paid 
jaborers, the k Ode as want to reach 
Advertising spaces inchcs, $1 per month, 
RKS, Danville, Illinois. 


yaar & GREEN control the posting in 
more than thirty California towns and 
—— ay San Fri Oakland, Ala- 
Berkeley, San Jose ane others in the 
Los s Angetes, Santa Barbara, Riverside. 
s, San Bernardino and othersin Southern 
California. San Francisco ice, Stevenson near 
Los Angetes office, 229 § San Pedro St. 
a a eee 





pe 
Red 


SUPPLIES. 


Ww.? D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
° of17 Spruce St., New York, sell more mag- 
agi ‘ged ioks than any other ink house ip the 


tra 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


[yee pM Cold Nater Paste is being used 
on all advertising ine Kendal traveling through- 

xh ab fis 5 anes ndall’s eg ey & Cure. 
- pou x wo barrels 
ste Belk anb RD'S ys PAST DEPARTMENT, Rec: 
Ser on Sailing C 


PATENTS, 


v¥ POTeurTs ae alled on reser 
} § Rooks ‘or Inventors ma: on rece 
of. 6 rts. stamps. KR. 8. & A. B. LACE 
Washington. 1D. C. Extab. 1869. 











MAILING LISTS, 


EX1CO— Original lists fnew copied) cover- 
ing entire republic, by States; abouc 25,000 
names, oldest ie 07. $10 pe 1 1,000. 
EL COSMOPOLITA, Box 1102, Mexico City. 
_———<oo 


FOR SALE. 
SALE—Entire job equi 
ma, 000, by the piece or as aw 


involes Gocccioien and price. 
PUBLIOAN 6O., 


Ww? have 


whole, invoi 
—7 fend for ror 
_ Kenton, | Ohio.” 


rfect! rfectly good preservation 
Cottrell PpFinting Press. wit a bed 2644x36 

inches betwern rs, Ww! hich we 
-and will sell very cheap to get , room whi 


we ae not rhc 


= i — u This in first-class 
o now taking ap. Thi Fives MILWAURED 
re ob., Milwaukee Wis. 


NY ON; Mtr., Owego, N.Y.’ 
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PREMIUMS. 
T ere of suggestive premiume suitable 
for shers and otners from the foremost 
cinared eee inet pelea 
(oblited abuse Sith +reatest 


t 
S. Fo R¥BRS €O, SO tinea one iat Maiden bane. XY 


~~ 
CURREN r roPIcs LIBRARY. 


SE4 RCH Liat cme SW bie 
ie oar the wala) Rais 





POST. ST CARDS. 


Post Cards, $5.85 per M. 
from your photo. 


We pa! our Biotone post cards 
From photograph at $5.85 
Per sina le Tthoussad. 

Rates for quantities 

No better cards of the kind made 
By anyone. A fine advertising 
Proposition. Send for samples. 


Address our nearest house, 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 
215 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 
132-136 W. 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 
214-216 “HESTNUT ST., ST. LOUIS. 


mad 
DIAMONDS. 


Cal monds 


ery, tcieneeint 8 momthly payments 
Catalog free. Write today, 
Original Diamond & Watch Credit House. 
92 State St,, Chicago, Tl. 


a 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


$20, 000 BUYS growing Pennsylvania 


daily newspaper propert 8u- 
portty “quipned with mew $7'000 Duplex "Press, 
wo néw Mergenthaiers Ciel with extras, cos’ 

$7,800; two er ora a second. hand and 
two old jobbe: Peper, cutter, etc., 
etc. Receipts year ending, June 1907. $14,650.40, 
which was an’ increase of about. A over pre- 
vious year. penises, $9,826.90, leaving own 
for time and investment, $4,723. 
0. 


C. M. PALMER, 
Newspaper Broker, 
277 Broadway, New York 
4 


er 


HALF-TONES. 


Write for samples and STANDARD 
ENGRAVING (O.. 560 7th Ave., New York. 


hy fet ee HALF-1ONES. 
75c,; 3x4, $1 ; 4x5, $1.60. 
at _, when cash accompanies the order. 
Sena for sampies. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Haze STONE or line productions. 16 square 
inches er. detive 
6 or more, soe. each, Casa "| ° 
newepuper screens. Service day and nigbt. 
beans for circulars. keferences ee 

a eee », UO. Box . 
Ponadelonia 


ERE 
PUBLISHING ae rye OPPORTUNE- 


TRADE PAPER OPPORTUNITY 
For the right man. 
Monthly paper. Good circulation, 
Gross bu-~iness about $40,000. 

Can be bought for $30,000 T 
Owner a interested in 
Other ve: ness 
EMERSON P. HARRIS, 
Broker in Publishing Pro) 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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MAILING MACHINES, 


TS: DICK MATCHLESS HLBSs MAILE R, lightest and 
ckest. Price $14.50. F. J. VALENTINK, 
Mfr., "8 Vermont § it St. . Buff lo, é 


CARD INDEX | SUPPLIES, 


G Er? prices on Stock Caras and Special Forms 
J from manufacturers. Carus furnished tor 
all makes of cabinets. Special discounts to 
Printing Trade. 
STANDARD INDRX CARD COMPANY, 
707-709 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
—~+or ——— 


PAPER 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
62 Lafayette xt.. New York ¢ 
‘oated papersa specialty. sinuana 3 ‘perfect. 
Wi rite for higti-grade catalogues, 
_——_—-o--———__<_ 


ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


V THAT the Ladies’ Home Journal is to the 

nation the RECORD 1s to Troy and Central 
Miami County, Ohio, Oniy daily. Carries same 
high-grade advertising. None questicnable of 
any sort accepted. Bend. for sample copy. 


AD VERTISINC G AGENCIES. 


a A. GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
e N.Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusively’ 


"HE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
1029 Tribune Building, New York. 
925 Chestnut Street, PhilagelpLia. 


G ARFIELD ADVERTISING COMPANY, 1269 
3 Broadway. New York, General Advertising 
Agents. Maii order ana classified advertising a 
specialty. 
LBERT FRANK & Cu., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
General Advertising” Agents. Kstablisheu 
1872. Onhieago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof ail kinds placed in every part of the wor'd. 


ANUFACTUREKS’ Al BR TBING BUREAU, 
9... New York. Ads 
E } NALS our Specialty. 

Benj. R. Western, Propr. Est. 1877. 
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OB PRINTING at reasonable prices. PHELPS, 

Printer. % Wes.minster St., Previdence, lt. 1! 
ta choice of printing | consumers keep tis 

continually busy. n receipt of your dats, 
we can easily demonstrate whether or not your 
choice and ours is identical. Pernaps it wan i 
lead to mutually protitable business? 
knows! Why not write now { THE BOULTON 
PRESS, Drawer 94, Cuba, N- ¥. 
+o 


COIN MAILER, 


Q 60 PER 1,000. For.6 coins $3. Any printing. 
« e ACME COIN CARRIER CO., Burlington,la 
+o 


to-day for our chart, showing 
over 300 original cuts, may put 
you next to just the kind of an 
illustration you want to illus- 
trate your ads. Can be used 
for all purposes. Sent to busi- 
ness men for 2c, Stamp. 


HARDING ADVERTISING 


COMPANY, 
653 Broad St,, Newark, N. J. 

















The subscription price 


for $20. 


advertisers. 





4 YEARS FOR $5 


year, but a four years’ paid-in-advance subscription 
can be had for $5, or four one-year subscriptions for 
four separate subscribers for the same sum, or twenty 
Some intelligent newspapers find it a good 


investment to subscribe for copies for their local 


It teaches them how to make their adver- 


tising pay, and to become larger and better advertisers. 


of Printers’ Ink is $2 a 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards orcirculars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department, 








R. WILLIAMs, 

The Advertising Man. 
Advertising Service and Supplies, 
606 Gay Street. 

KNOXVILLE, Tenn. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Dear Str—What do you think of 
these ads? Very truly yours, 
(Signed) J. R. Wutttams. 





The arguments are very good 
and the display: in large space is 
such as not to be easily —over- 
looked. The only point I am in 
doubt about is the wisdom of 
using such large spaces, unless it 
be for a “flyer; tor while | am 
a firm believer in liberal space, I 
question whether it is necessary, 
and whether it can be profitable, to 
use from six to ten inches triple 
column as a regular thing, for 
advertising a local bank. ‘There 
is one other, and comparatively 
unimportant, point, and that is 
the use of De Vinne condensed 
as a headline and Cheltenham, or 
something like it, as a signature 
in the same ad. I think it will 
generally be found that one tace, 
in its various sizes, produces a 
much better display, and that, al- 
most invariably, a single face will 
answer every purpose for the 
body of the ad. The tendency of 
modern ad setting is towards 
simplicity, avoiding the constant 
confusion and discomfort that re- 
sults from sudden and frequent 
readjustments of the eye, no mat- 
ter how slight. Here are re- 
prints of the ads: 





Holston.” 
AT THE 


“Bank at 
“UNCLE SAM” 
HOL 


the 
BANKS 
STON. 
The United States is one of the de- 
positors at the Holston National Bank. 
When “Uncle Sam” selects a_ bank 
in which to deposit his funds, it’s a 
pretty safe rule for you to follow. 
THE HOLSTON NATIONAL 
BANK, 
Safety Deposit Boxes for Rent, $2 to 
6 Yearly. 





~ NO DUMMY DIRECTORS. 


One cause of the great success of 
the Holston National Bank is the fact 





that every Director is actively and 
deeply interested in its welfare. 

This condition contributes to the 
safety of a bank as well as it does to 
its success, and is a strong argument 
for your patronage. 

THE HOLSTON 
BANK, 
the Holston”—U. S. 
Depository. 

Directors: John M.- Allen, Cecil H. 
Baker, U. D. Beeler, Jas. H. Cowan, 
Joseph P. Gaut, J. B. Jones, H. S. 
Mizner, H. L. McClung, David A. 
Rosenthal. 
Safety Deposit 


NATIONAL 


“Bank at 


3oxes for Rent, $2 to 
vearly. 





aa Lt the Holston.” 


WHE!. CH ING YOUR BANK 

REMEMBE R THE HOLSTON. 

If for any reason you decide to 
change your bank, or if you intend to 
open’ a new bank account, either for 
commercial or savings purposes, we 
cordially invite you to consult with 
the officers of the Holston. 

The Holston is constantly growing 
in greater favor with the business and 
general public because of its excellent 
facilities and the careful attention to 
details by its officers. 

We shall be glad to number ‘you 
among our increasing number of new 
patrons. 


THE HOLSTON 
sae , 
Officers: Joseph P. Gaut, 
Cecil H. Baker, Active  Vice-Pres.; 
David A. Rosenthal, Vice-Pres.; Ralph 
W. Brown, Cashier; A. C. Harmon, 
Assistant Cashier. 
Savings Department open every Sat- 
urday evening from 6 to 9g o’clock. 


NATIONAL 


President; 





A Clothing Ad, Addressed to ‘Youn 
Men, Without — “Swagger,” 
“Swell” or “Natty.” 





Young Men’s 
Sack Coats, 


latitude is 
young men’s 
suits. We show _ many 
models in two -and three 
button coats, with openings 
either to expose or just 
cover vest top, peaked and 
half peaked lapels, sleeves 
in several cuff and button 
effects, and other smart 
features, 

Suits $18 to $35. 


Astor Place and Fourth Ave. 


BROKAW BROTHERS, 
New York, 


Considerable 
allowed in 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


A. friend of Printers’ INK 
sends the ad _ reprinted below, 
with the following © comment: 
“This ad contains exceptionally 
good points for those interested 
in the sale of building lots, and 
is submitted by a _ reader of 
Printers’ INK who has derived 
much benefit from your depart- 
ment of Ready-Made Ads. It 
is from a recent issue of the 
Scranton (Pa.) Truth.” I quite 
agree with the writer of those 
lines that the ad has may good 
points, but believe that it says 
rather too much dink lots in 
other parts of the city, without 
very much of a definite character 
about the particular lots it offers. 
For instance, it says: ‘“Lacation, 
healthfulness, refined neighbor- 
hood, sanitary conditions and ac- 
cessibility are conducive to real 
happiness and are a few of the 
advantages of buying a_ lot >in 
Green Ridge Terrace.” Now, 
that is very general—very indeti- 
nite. How much: more satisfac- 
tory it would have been if some 
exact information had been viven 


as to the advantages of the !oca- 


tion, what makes it healthful, 
what its sanitary conditions really 
are, and just what “accessibility” 
means, reduced to the number of 
minutes required to reach it from 
different parts of the city, and 
the name or names of the line or 
lines of cars by which it may be 
reached. There is nothing new 
about this suggestion, but | the 
fact that it is in line with the 
regular practice of the most suc- 
cessful real estate advertisers 
seems to entitle it to more con- 
sideration than it-sometimes re- 
ceives. I think that if I were 
writing real estate copy, I would 
first make a list of all the factors 
that the average buyer regards as 
important, and then I would write 
out at length under each head 
all that could fairly be claimed 
on that count for the property to 
be advertised. I would go over 
the list very carefully with the 
owner of the property or with 
somebody who had exact knowl- 
edge of its advantages and dis- 
advantages, check it and correct 
it. Then I would: have before 
me, in logical order, not only all 
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that could be said for the prop- 
erty, but a list of the subjects it 
were wiser to touch upon lightly 
or not at all. If for any particu- 
lar reason I wanted to make a 
great deal of noise about access- 
ibility, I would find the gist of 
the whole argument under that 
head, and could write freely and 
without fear of saying something 
that a salesman on the ground 
could not substantiate. I do not 
mean to imply that this ad con- 
tains any misstatements, but 
rather that it might easily have 
been a stronger argument if the 
writer had had before him such 
a chart as I recommend from 
which to choose positive, definite 
statements on the various sub- 
jects referred to, 





SELECTION OF A HOMS SITEIS 
OF UTMOST IMPORTANCE. 
Some people think that a Lor is 

simply a “lot” without any regard to 

location. This is a very serious mis- 

take, and one which has cost many a 

purchaser bitter - regrets. 

A lot in one part of the city, while 
in reality just as large as a lot in an- 
other section, may not be worth one- 
half the price, yet both appear iden- 
tical on a map. 

Due consideration in the selection of 
a locality in which to build a home is, 
therefore, of prime importance, 

Location, healthfulness, 
neighborhood, sanitary conditions and 
accessibility are conducive to real 
happiness, and are a few of the ad- 
vantages of buying a lot in Green 
Ridge Terrace. 

A lot in this beautiful and refined 
section will cost you no more than a 
lot, in_ the locality where buildings are 
erected in haphazard style, and where 
sanitary improvements are looked ‘upon 
merely as a luxury. 

You can buy a fine lot, 40x140 ft., 
in this delightful, health-giving | sec- 
tion at from $450 upwards, and you 
can have your own terms for its pay- 
ment. 

Remember 


refined 


these lots are Lors, ready 
to put a house thereon, and require 
no filling or grading, and _ necessitate 
no additional expense other than the 
purchase price. 

A great many thoughtful persons, 
after examining property in other very 
fine localities, have cast their fortunes 
with Green Ridge Terrace, and would 
not sell to-day for double what their 
lots have cost them if they could not 
be assured of purchasing others there. 

After you have looked over lots in 
other desirable residence sections and 
secured prices, visit Green Ridge Ter- 
race, inspect the property, view~ the 
surroundings, - and ascertain prices. 
This is all we ask. We shall depend 
upon your good judgment for the rest. 

Take the’ “G. “R- Sub” “cars to 
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Woodlawn Avenue, and call at office 
on the-greunds, and secure full par- 
ticulars. j 
GKEEN RIDGE TERRACE CO., 
534 Connell Building, 
Scranton, Pa. 


A Seasonable- ‘Souvenir, Without 
String To It. From the Albany (N, 
¥.) Times-Union. 


Altro Park Free. 


To all peor’ who will 
take the time to call at our 
store au look at our new 

| fall line of Furniture at cut 
| -prices, whether they buy or 
| 
| 





not, we will give a free } 
pass to Altro Park for this 
week. Bring the children. 
KRAMRATH’S, 
49-51 South Pearl St., 


- Albany, N. Y. 


Good Practical Advice, Spiced with 
Humor. From the Kansas City 











Star. 
This Time 
It’s a Man 


who writes to the paper and 
wants to know if it is 
necessary for the _ bride- 
groom to give his bride any 
other wedding gift than the 
ring. The terse yet signifi- 
cant answer he _ received 
was “Not at all.” Every 
poor married man _ who 
noted the item and answer 
could not help but smile at 
the thought of what would 
happen to that bridegroom 
later on if he followed the 
information literally. About 
the most inexpensive and at 
the same time the most use- 
ful thing that any bride- 
groom can do is to bring 
his prospective better half 
to either of our two stores 
and let her select all the ar- 
ticles she needs for house- 
keeping. We have Gas 
Stoves, Fixtures, Cooking 
Utensils, Lawn Mowers, Re- 
frigerators, Cutlery, Wire 
Netting, Paints, Sporting 
Goods, Hammocks, most ev- 
erything in the Hardware 
line, and similar articles 
usually possessed by every 
well regulated household, all 
at exceedingly reasonable 
prices. 


JOE TIMMER, 
The Tinner, 

“But Hardware Most.” 
Western Hemisphere—“In 2 
Spots” — 

11 Central Ave., 

507 Minnesota, 
Kansas City, Kan. 





From the Indianapolis (Ind.) News. 





We Avoid Any- 
Slip ’Twixt the 
Camera and the 
Print. 


Having a_ good ‘ picture 
in the camera and getting 
it—all of it, the best 
of it—in the print, are 
not the same thing. Our 
finishing department makes 
them the same, however. 
In other words, we assure 
first-class developing and 
printing, and at low prices. 


THE H. LIEBER .O., 
24 W. Washington Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


Camera Albums in abund- 
ance from ioc. up to $5. 











A Feast for the Gods. Why not an 
Emergency Hospital in the Repair 
Shop? 




















J osiah— 


Our little family of thir- 
teen all went to the fair 
and had a very nice time, 
only I and the children got 
orfully tired. 

Now the next thing is— 
I and the girls have all got 
to have a new Fall Hat, and 
Mr. Jones is going to have 
two first-class milliners and 
supplies just as soon as his 
arrangements are completed; 
and we will go there for all 
our finery; and while wait- 
ing to get our hats trimmed 
we will eat a dish of— 
Junket Cream Ice, only s5¢. 
A dish of Baked’ Beans, 5c. 
A Sandwich, 5c. Cup of 
Tea or Coffee, 5c. Pie, 5c. 
Clam Chowder, 15¢. 

We can make out a full 
meal for 15c. or 20c., and 
if they don’t have our hats 
done before dark we can 
stay all night right there, 
for they are going to have 
rooms and _ lodgings after 
this, and Mr. Jones is 
thinking of putting up a 
blacksmith and repair shop 
in the near future. If he 
does he thinks he can get 
the telephone office tew. 

Thanking everybody for 
their very liberal patronage 
to our lunch counter during 
the fair, I am yours for 
future’ calls, 

P.S. — Headquarters. for 
School Supplies just in. 


W. G. JONES, 
Bennett Block, 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 4” 


Tue BLAIne-THoMPson Co., 
Advertising. 
Personal, Direct Service for 
Known Form of Successful 
Publicity, 
Fourth National Bank Building, 
CinciInNATI, Ohio. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Dear Str—Enclosed find a_ few 
camples of Telephonic Tonic, _pre- 
scribed in the Bell Telephone Co.’s 
advertising campaign by “Dr. Mul- 
ford, of the Chair of Advertising of 
The Cincinnati College of Commerce, 
Finance and Accounts.” 
What do you think of them? 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) REN Muvtrorp, Jr., 
Chief of Copy Dept. 


Every 





With the letter reprinted above 
came a string of proofs about as 
long as your arm, of “Summer 
Telephone Prescriptions,” as 
written by good old “Dr.” Mul- 
ford, each being numbered and 
occupying about three inches 
single. They're pretty good “pre- 
scriptions’’ according to my way 
of thinking, though they first 
diagnose each case; and while 
Summer has “rung off,” they 
seem almost as well suitéd to the 
present season, so you get a few 
of them right here: 





SUMMER TELEPHONE 
SCRIPTION, NO. 1. 
Man needs exercise, but if you’ve a 
rheumatic joint, it doesn’t add to your 
gayety to hop up a flight of stairs to 
reach the telephone. 
Try an Extension Set, 75c. a month. 
THE BELL TELEPHONE CO., 
314 Vine Street. 


PRE- 





SUMMER TELEPHONE  PRE- 


SCRIPTION, NO. 2. 


If your telephone bell rings pretty 
often, ask the Contract Department 
how many times, every day your line 
is reported busy. 

To relieve congestion and get more 
orders, try a branch telephone ex- 
change. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE CO., 
314 Vine Street. 





SUMMER TELEPHONE  PRE- 
SCRIPTION, NO. 35. 


Find the other party on your liac 





always using the phone when you 
want to talk? 

Cure is easy and costs little. 

Put in a Direct Residence  [,ine. 
Change of equipment Free. Reduced 
rental—$4 a month. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE CO., 
314 Vine Street. 





SUMMER TELEPHONE  PRE- 
SCRIPTION, NO. 4. 


How many times a day do you drop 
your work to 90 to the wall and 
answer a telephone ‘call? 

An Extension Telepii,.e on your 
desk at your elbow would insure your 
time-saving comfort for 75 cents a 
month. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE CO., 
314 Vine Street, 








It Will Be Noted That There are 
Several Things Between the Lunch 
Counter and the Undertaker’s. 


Jcsiah’s Little 
Family of 13 


are all going to the fair this 
year and dont you forget 





Yes,. Josiah—we will go 
early the first day and have 
a family reunion. Tickets 
good for the whole fair. We 
will stop at Jones’ for our 
breakfast. While eating he 
can fill our lunch basket 
.for our dinners. Then we 
witl stop there for our sup- 
pers and only have our 
chores to do at home, and 
if I get too tired, nine of 
our blessed little ones will 
stay with me right there 
nights. They have nice 
rooms, nice beds to rent and 
serve meals and lunches at 
all hours. 

Jones’ Hotel and Res- 

taurant. 

Lunch Counter, Junket 
Cream Ice, Patent Medi- 
cines, Hardware, Groceries, 
Dry Goods, Ready-made 
Shirts and Overalls, Har- 
ness Shop, and Undertaking 
next doer east. Leather, 
Rope and Web Halters and 
Ties, for the mother and 
her children. Fly Nets, La 
Biankets, Stock Food, Poul- 
try Food, Whips and , thou: 
sands of other goods too 
numerous to, mention—all 
on sale during the fair. For 
lack of room we will not 
open our Millinery Depart- 
ment until after the fair. 

All aboard for.the fair 
ground. Going right up. 


W. G. JONES, 
Bennett Block, 
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ae 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE 


iow eae DOR 


AND THROUGH HIM TO THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC 


Do you realize what it. would mean to 
your business to have 40.000 doctors recom- 
mending 7 bgy' pro; osition ¢ 

of reaching 40,000 physicia 
throngh i She American Journal of linical 
Medicine is but a “drop in the bucket” as 
compared to ey cost of the same influence 
in any other fie) 

Forty thousand doctors with their in- 
fluence are worth 4.000,000 ordinary cus- 
tomers, a8 every physician treats on an 
— of at least 100 different patients 
each year. 

‘A bage in CLINICAL MEDICINE, costing but 
$50a eeth. will put —¢ in touch with over 
one-third of the act progressive, pur- 
chasing cman t in “ab United sfates. 
Tiere is nbeolaee dy BO warte eire Sotion. 

any gene: advertisers are u: ) eo 
in CLINICAL MEDICINE. sca 

The doctor is 4a man of influence. It is 
his business not only to prescrice and dis- 

nse, butto recommend and advise. - 1t-is 
Bis duty to orcer methods and articles 
which tend to promote sanitation, and 
within his sphere to suggest ‘those 28 
which «fford health, comfort, safety and 
happiness. The — asa buyer is worth 
10) ordinary custom 

Consider this paatter carefully and then 
reserve 5 space for next year at our present 
card rate 


THE meer PUBLISHING CO., 
In. 














S. DeWitt Clough, Advertising Manager. 

















